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Prosaic Purpose of Education is to Live 


More Comfortably 


Good Morals and Good Business are Necessary to Each Other. 


Business Has Become Education Intelligenily 


Applied. Universities are Workshops to Teach the Fabrication of Learning, Using the Sciences as Their 
Zools. Memory of Teachers, Earnest Women and Strong Men, Abides Through Life. Kindness Insures our 
Continuing National Cohesion, and Service is its Handmaid 


HE BUSINESS of educators is 
indirectly to educate for business. 
Education, costing two and one- 
half billions of dollars annually; having 
25,850,961 daily patrons, and hiring 
871,131 employees, is comparable to-the 
administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which expends three billions of 
dollars through 550,000 employees. 

The Government is trying to expedite 
the country’s business. The schools are 
trying to speed up the public intellect. 
This is a business age. Our very wealthy 
have become the world’s greatest philan- 
thropists, employing business principles 
in their benefactions. Our very poor em- 
ploy business agents and dictate terms of 
service. Even the professions have been 
compelled to develop a business sense, and 
we have at last learned that good morals 
and good business are necessary to each 
other; and incidentally, we are playing the 
greatest game of history in self-govern- 
ment. 


Greatest Rewards Come to the Self- Forgetting 


Public service is the highest calling, and 
fortunately offers many avenues for ex- 
pression’. The greatest rewards to those 
so engaged come to the most self-forget- 
ting. When official misfeasance develops 
in a public servant—when one goes wrong 
—the for self-promotion or 
financial temptation goes before the fall. 
As between the two, the former is the 
more baleful, for it disguises itself and 
bores from within. Men who are at- 
tracted to public lifegby the size of the job 


obsession 
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rather than by the name of it are the most 
valuable servants and there are thousands 
of them in the Government. The repu- 
tations of many of us are built on the 
service of those in lower organization 
ranks and by the same token the self- 
seeker has ruined the reputation of his 
chief. You superintendents could each, 
in turn, support this observation from 
incidents within your own experience. It 
is the distinction between self-service and 
public service that determines our position 
in society. 


This Is the Gasoline Age 


A revolution has been stayed in the 
United States and passed without being 
named in the past 10 years. It was nota 
revolution by force of arms and loss of life, 
but a riot in the evolution of economics 
by which everyone seems to have pros- 
pered, although we have, by vote, mort- 
gaged the real property of the Nation for 
the next generation to pay, leaving the 
day of final adjustment out of the reckon- 
ing. Our currency has been inflated, 
wages doubled, employment hours mini- 
mized, labor’s productivity reduced, and 
living costs raised. This period has been 
appropriately referred to as the gasoline 
age. Both our economic and industrial 
life have been geared to the petroleum 
world, and our social and moral attitude 
has been influenced tremendously by it. 
It is a time that demands men for public 
service with balanced, constructive minds 
and far-flung vision, to guide a reaction 
that is always a backwash of action. 

Rotarians did well to adopt the slogan: 
“He profits most who serves best.” 
Rotarians in education are specialists 


in human relations, the broadest field for 
the widest service. 

Financial gain is material but reward 
for public service is not measured in 
money, nor always in growth of private 
business or social advantage, although 
each is a worthy objective. It is the 
spirit of service that brings the joy of 
living, and, too, comes to lead us away 
from the open grave of broken ideals we 
must all surrender. The spirit of service 
is an attainable, individual perquisite 
of daily toil. Rotary has assembled and 
organized it as an instrument for commu- 
nity betterment. It has spread to towns 
and States, until now it has cemented an 
international brotherhood. Rotary has 
done much to break down fulminating 
suspicions bred by the isolation of men in 
business; to bring out into the open and 
destroy the little jealousies that com- 
petition invites. 


Education Does Not Depreciate from Use 


Some seek an education for the love 
of it, but the prosaic purpose of educa- 
tion for most of us is that we may live 
the more comfortably. Education is 
intangible property, exempt from levy 
or confiscation, and does not depreciate 
from use. Business has become educa- 
tion intelligently applied. Education, 
as you scholarly men practice it, is at 
best elementary; the drawing out of 
latent and the strengthening of weak 
faculties of the human mind. After- 
wards it is the principles of knowledge 
that men in your calling are expected to 
determine, largely for use in the indus- 
tries. The world wants their products 
and universities are becoming workshops 
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to teach the fabrication of learning, using 
science as their tools beeause exact 
knowledge is now compelled by compe- 
tition. 


Man Can Not Live to Himself Alone 


As I go about, rotarians are frequently 
my hosts, and among them are ministers, 
school men, and doctors—all teachers of 
practice, in a way connecting their pro- 
fessions with the art of living and the 
business of their environment. The 
teachers’ daily contact is with those of 
immature minds. Their association with 
men whose mentality has been seasoned 
by the resistance of the world expands 
their vision and is transmitted through 
them to those under their instruction. 
Any influence that tends to take a man 
out of himself is wholesome. The spirit 
of rotary with its weekly lifting of the 
masks men live behind, exposes to view 
the best in them; the natural self which 
a neighbor might nevér see, or seeing 
misinterpret. If there was a time that 
man could live to himself alone, it is long 
past and the growth of rotary has done 
much to supply a need arising from 
changed conditions. Lacking the spirit 
that serves best we are not far removed 
from the animals, but with it we may 
open the door into the realm of intellec- 
tuals. 

A man is nothing more than a possibil- 
ity. It is his reaction to opportunity 
that fixes his place in the world. It is 
the vision to see and the courage to do 
that distinguishes men in public life. 

The President can look behind those 
promoting a man or a cause, and see 
their home folks. It is a gift. He must 
weigh the purpose, measure the integrity, 
and appraise the judgment of those who 
advise him. It has become an instinct 
that secures him in his place. 


Organizations of Neighbors Influence Legislation 


The penchant for personal promotion 
of public men, or the absence of it, 
marks the distinction between the politi- 
cian and the public servant who may 
become a statesman. A new influence in 
government seems to have arisen in 
recent years. The public no longer takes 
its inspiration from elected leaders but 
instead assumes their direction from 


‘home. A summer’s vacation among 


constituents seems to change the attitude 
of many Congressmen on public questions. 
It is service the world wants and organiza- 
tions among neighbors crystalize estimates 
of public needs and indirectly influence 
the making of laws. 

Officials may balance their obligations 
to the Government against the wishes 
of their voting constituents while serving 
both under the same oath, but it is the 
voice from the home that rouses the 
‘still small voice’ we call conscience. 
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The civil-service law has established 
the greatest protective service organiza- 
tion known. It protects the worker in 
his place of routine bureau procedure. 
It insures the continuity of administra- 
tion, but should all Government positions 
be thus classified, the public for which 
the Government is administered would 
be served by those securely in place, 
secluded from the commercial world and 
excluded from participation or experience 
in the business they administer. Direc- 
tion of those skilled in technical routine, 
by representatives of those for whom the 
work is being done, would seem to be 
ideal organization. 


Prevention Against Bureaucratic Control 


If the administrative officials were not 
brought into Government service directly 
from the people to direct administration 
there would be open rebellion against 
inevitable bureaucratic control. 

The judiciary is appointed for life, for 
the higher laws are thought to be fixed. 
Members of the House and one-third of 
the Senate are commissioned by their 
constituents every two years. Presi- 
dential appointees hold their commissions 
“during the pleasure of the President for 
the time being.” They are selected for 
changing situations, and the average 
official life of a Cabinet member for the 
past 60-year period is two and two-third 
years. 

Representing directly the public school, 
the most vital institution of any com- 
munity, and indirectly its business and 
professional men, you are unconsciously 
laying a foundation for home rule in its 
broadest sense by appraising men for 
public place and bringing forward those 
who will serve your community, your 
State, or your Nation. 

Rotarians meet on a common level, 
with a smile and wave of the hand, cheer- 
ing each other with good-natured raillery. 
Their use of given names deflates dignity 
of place, assumed or acquired, and releases 
impulses smothered by distinction of 
position, which so many men take seri- 
ously. After all it is the boy’s heart 
that attracts friends but which if assaulted 
by vicissitude or bruised through mis- 
placed affection and left alone, retreats 
within itself and leaves us old before 
our time. 


Contact with Other Men Prevents Morbidity 


Personal contact gives and it takes 
away. Without it a ruinous, ingrowing 
personality takes possession and intro- 
spection breaks a man for want of sup- 
porting sympathy from without, leaving 
him in his old age to the mercy of himself. 

Nothing guards a man like seeing him- 
self mirrored in the faces of others, or 
stimulates him like the presence of a 
friend. Then he learns that the world 


gives back all he gives out, with interest 
compounded. The joy of living comes 
from the heart and not from the head; 
while the family, the community, and the 
Nation alike are ruled by sentiment. 

Forty-five years ago I heard Henry 
Ward Beecher lecture on ‘‘The New Pro- 
fession.”” With a vision that has kept 
his memory a living presence, he por- 
trayed the future of the teaching profes- 
sion as it is to-day. 


Teaching Profession a Wellspring of Happiness 


Your profession is a _ wellspring of 
human happiness with rewards beyond 
estimate which will be returned to you in 
endless procession during your lifetime. 
It is not the palatial schoolhouse we now 
see even in remote places. It is not the 
social features of school night life that 
vanish at daybreak, nor yet the rote of 
textbooks that the memory of maturity 
will treasure. I can not clearly recall the 
country schoolhouse or the church that 
stood near it, but I can still see the sweet- 
faced, earnest women who were my early 
teachers. The buildings, the boys, and 
much of that taught in the university 
has faded in 40 years, but the strong men 
of the faculty have walked with me for a 
generation. 

Women teachers under your direction 
impress the forming character as no other 
influence could, except the mother. 
Woman was designed by Providence for 
the preservation, not the perversion, of 
mankind. Our civilization hangs on her 
chastity of mind and body. The fall of 
the Roman Empire was contributed to by 
its women. History is again repeating 
itself. She that was about to be stoned 
was protected from the mob, but she was 
advised to deport herself. No asylum 
was promised her among her kind, but 
she was told to ‘‘go and sin no more.” 


Woman's Influence Prevails Through Life 


Yet it was a woman who opened our 
eyes for a first look on the world. Our 
first prayer was said to a woman. Our 
first day in school marked a mother’s 
surrender. A woman guided us through 
the metamorphosis of a boy when no one 
but his mother could love *thim. Our 
first ambitions were visioned through a 
halo about the face of a young woman. 
And when ealled out into the night to 
start on our last journey, somewhere, 
alone, we will not be afraid if a woman 
may hold our hand. 

The moving spirit of service and the 
fraternity of friendships are akin to that 
intangible presence called memory. They 
are the three graces of personality. In- 
stantly we react to g courtesy. It welds 
the bonds of friendship, and to be remem- 
bered is our keenest pleasure. Wanting 
fraternity, friendship is not invited, and 
nothing is formed to bind a memory. 
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The outstanding universal quality of 
people is kindness. It cements the whole 
social fabric. Someone is always in reach, 
ready to proffer needed help, confirming 
the Kind hearts are more than 
coronets.”’ 

Kindness is a fraternizing expression of 
the brotherhood of man, the foundation 
of our civilization. It insures our con- 
tinuing national cohesion and service is 
its handmaid. 

‘Men in great place are thrice serv- 
ants—servants of the sovereign or State, 
servants of fame, and servants of busi- 
ness; so as they have no freedom, neither 
in their persons nor in their actions, nor 
in their times. It is a strange desire to 
seek power and to lose liberty; or to seek 
power over others and to lose power over 
one’s self. The rising unto place is 
laborious, and by pains men come to 
greater pains and it is sometimes base, 
and by indignities men come to dignities.” 


wo 


Ohio’s First Free Schoolhouse to be 
Restored 


Ruins of a building, believed to be the 
first free school in the old Northwest 
Territory, also ruins of the schoolmaster’s 
house and of the church near by, with 
many valuable relics, have been uncov- 
ered recently near New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, as the result of excavations under 
the auspices of the Ohio State Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society. 

Schoenbrunn (Beautiful Spring) was an 
early Moravian settlement composed of 
Christian Delaware Indians and a few 


line: 


whites, sent out from Pennsylvania in 
1771 under the leadership of David 
Zeisberger, who seems to have been both 
pastor and schoolmaster. Here Zeis- 


berger wrote “‘A Delaware Indian and 
English speller for use of the schools of 
the Christian Indians on Muskingum 
River.”’ This first Ohio speller was 
published in Philadelphia in 1776, and 
copies are still extant. 

For five years the village prospered 
and grew. At the end of the first year it 
contained 60 buildings of squared timber, 
and had 450 inhabitants. 
barrier for the protection of settlements 
to the east. For turning back war 
parties, ransoming captives, and warning 
of intended massacres, the president of 
the Continental Congress sent his thanks 
to Schoenbrunn. The village, with two 
others near, was destroyed with some loss 
of life in 1777, apparently by hostile 
Indians, whose approach caused the 


inhabitants to flee. White settlers came 
later, the ground was plowed over, and 


It served as a 


for more than a hundred years crops were 
harvested on the site of Sehoenbrunn. 

The ruins were discovered in 1923. An 
appropriation of $10,000 by the State 
Legislature of Ohio made possible the 
purchase of 2414 acres comprising the 
site; and, sponsored by the State depart- 
ment of education, pupils in the schools 
and colleges of Ohio are raising a fund for 
the erection on the former location of a 
log schoolhouse, reproducing as nearly as 
possible the original building, the fore- 
runner of free schools west of the Alle- 
ghenies. 
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Evening High School Approaches 
Day-School Standards 


A fifth period has been added to the 
program of the Brooklyn Evening High 
School, and more than 600 students at 
once announced their intention to take 
the additional period. Sessions are from 
7 to 10.30 p. m. For average students, 
four periods will continue to be the allow- 
ance. Permission to take the fifth period 
will be granted by the principal only to 
students over 17 years of age, physically 
and mentally fit, whose day-time work 
is light or of less than eight hours dura- 
tion. Five-period students unable to 
maintain the full program the first month 
will be compelled to drop one subject. 


Ws 


Taxation of real estate in Delaware 
provides for only one-fourth of the cost 
of public-school education. Taxes upon 
incomes, corporations, corporation fran- 
chises, and polls are other important 
sources of school revenue. 
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New Institutions for Training Czecho- 
slovakian Teachers 


Reorganization of the means of 
teacher training is contemplated by the 
Czechoslovakian Ministry of Education. 
It is proposed to close existing teacher- 
training colleges and to establish in their 
stead ‘‘academies of pedagogy” to pre- 
pare candidates for teaching in the ele- 
mentary and “urban” schools, and 
‘‘women-teacher training colleges ’’ to pre- 
pare teachers of household sciences. The 
minister proposes that the course of the 
academies shall cover two years and that 
eight years of secondary study shall be 
necessary for admission. The course of 
the ‘‘colleges’”’ is planned to cover four 
years, with four years of secondary study 
required for admission. The academies 
will, therefore, involve two years more of 
study than the colleges. Each academy, 
according to the plan, wi'l have semina- 
ries, laboratories for experimental psy- 
chology and experimental pedagogy, an 
educational library, reading rooms, study 
halls, and practice schools. Tuition will 
be free. The proposals meet the approval 
of teachers and of education authorities, 
and will be presented to the Czechoslo- 
vakian Parliament—Emanuel V. Lippert. 

wy 

Five demonstration schools are main- 
tained in Santa Barbara County, Calif., 
where best methods under trained 
teachers are in actual practice. Each 
elementary teacher in the county is 
allowed this year two days to visit these 
schools and observe the work, and the 
time is counted as part of the five days 
given annually to teachers by law for 
institute week. 








desire youth to follow. 








Will Serve Youth Best by Worthy Example 


J" AN AGE more complex and intricate than any other the world has ever known, in a country of 

unparalleled prosperity, the problem of personal adjustment to social, civic, and economic environ- 
ment is not easy. To a generation of youth facing such complexity the difficulty is great indeed. It 
is a tribute to young America that in making this adjustment so many succeed and so few fail. We 
bear our tribute to the essential cleanness, the intellectual straightness, the frank courage, and the decent 
idealism of American young manhood and young womanhood. The greatest obligation we, an adult 
generation, owe is the obligation we owe to them. In developing those characteristics of personality 
and citizenship which we desire for our civilization, such as obedience to law, respect for government, 
and tolerance, all American adults will serve youth best by themselves setting those examples which they 


The guiding of the inquiring mind of youth is a responsibility not to be lightly undertaken. Know- 
ing that each generation must be mindful of the lessons to be learned from the studies and experiences 
of former generations, we rely confidently, in any conflict between truth and error, upon that Divine 
wisdom that has endowed the human brain with the power to think and to reason. Only that education 
can be free which provides under conditions appropriate to the age of the student complete liberty to 
seek the answer to any honest question. We would respectfully remind our fellow citizens that while 
legislation seeking to control the subject matter of the curriculum may impede educational progress it 
has not the power to alter, modify, or set aside any immutable law of nature, of science, or of God. 

— Resolutions of Department of Superintendence. 
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Indians [rained to Compete on Even | erms 


With Other Races 


Organization of Indian Reservations More Harmful than All the Indian Wars. Idleness and Discouragement 
Transformed a Self-Reliant Race into a Dependent People. Individual Ownership of Lands and Education the 


Means of Reestablishing Personal Initiative. 


All Indians are Citizens and are Component Parts of the Several 


Communities. Responsibility of State Authorities Should Steadily Increase 


jo dey, PERSONNEL of the reception 

committee that welcomed Co- 

lumbus and his party to this 
continent was composed of Indians. The 
early explorers and settlers were cordially 
greeted and kindly treated by red men. 
As the new world was explored, Indians, 
in large groups or tribes, were discovered 
in all parts of the country. How many 
there were is not known, but that they 
were here occupying and claiming the 
country as theirs is a matter of history. 
They found it to be comparatively easy 
to gain a livelihood by hunting, fishing, 
and gathering the native products of the 
country. It was therefore human that, 
as the territory occupied by the Indians 
was trespassed by explorers, colonists, 
and early settlers, the Indians should 
question the purposes and the rights of 
their new neighbors. 


Americans Would Not Approve Obliteration 


Serious mistakes were made in dealing 
with the natives. The results are re- 
corded in history. After many years of 





Address before National Council of State Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 18, 1926. 


By H. B. PEAIRS 
General Superintendent of Indian Affairs 


warfare which cost thousands upon 
thousands of human lives and millions 
multiplied by millions of dollars, it was 
realized that the red men of the forests 
and of the plains could not be conquered 
and controlled by that method. The 
race might thus be destroyed but the 
conscience of the American people, a 
people who were a liberty-loving people, 
would not approve of that kind of a 
program. Therefore, other policies must 
be sought. Meantime, the frontier set- 
tlers must be protected and, as a means to 
that end, the Indian reservation system 
was established. 


Reservation System Seemed Justifiable 


Indian wars, destructive as they were, 
do not, in the opinion of the writer, record 
so dark a page in the history of the Ameri- 
can Indians as did the adoption of the 
policy known as “‘The Organization of 
Indian Reservations.’’ Although an 
emergency measure, apparently justifiable 
at the time, the results have been such 
that if they could have been foreseen 
some other and better policy would ahve 
been sought and found. Being placed 
on reservations, kept there under mili- 


tary guard, the Indians were forcibly 
deprived of ways and means of gaining a 
livelihood and had to accept the neces- 
sities of life from the Government that 
had created the reservation 


Enforced Idleness Sapped Race’s Vitality 


The beginning of the reservation life 
and the issuing of rations marked the be- 
ginning of the deterioration of the red 
race. Opportunities for hunting and 
fishing gone, and thus the principal means 
of making a living destroyed, having but 
little knowledge of other means of self- 
support, forced to live on reservations in 
comparative idleness, discouraged and 
discontented because of having been 
driven from their original homes, there 
could be but one result, the conversion of 
a once self-reliant, courageous, inde- 
pendent people into a dependent people. 
I have briefly rehearsed the relationships 
of the red and the white races in this 
Nation up to this period lest we forget 
the facts, and for the further reason that 
having this background we shall be 
better prepared to appreciate what fol- 
lows. 























Students of vocational agriculture at the United States Indian School, Phoenix, Ariz., ready for a day’s work in the fields 
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It might well have been 
called opportunity day, because it did 
usher in the period of individual oppor- 
tunity for all Indians. 

The task of allotment of lands has 
been a long, hard, and tedious one and 
Because 


pendence day. 


has not been nearly completed. 
of lack of education and training, but 
few Indians were ready to assume the 
managing individual 
the allotment work 


responsibilities of 


property, therefore 
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\s s happens in this Christian 
Natio e people finally awakened to 
& rea m of the fact that serious mis- 
takes had been made in dealing with the 
Indians and that they must be corrected 
no matter what the cost. Wars and the 
reser\ system were not only too 
expensi to maintain but they could 
not be morally justified. Indians were 
humal i entitled to freedom and op- 
portu jual to other peoples. 
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Navajo children often reach the schools without knowledge of the customs of civilization 


With this awakening came the real 
beginning of Indian education. Many 
feeble attempts to educate small groups 
of Indians had been made early in the 
history of the Nation by missionaries 
and mission societies, but there was no 
official recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of the people of the Nation 
the late seventies and the early 
eighties. after the education of 
Indian youth was begun in earnest by 
the Federal Government, it was realized 
by far-sighted friends that Indian home 
life be changed and greatly im- 
proved to assure general progress. Hold- 
ing property in common was not con- 
ducive to habits of industry and thrift. 


Brought Period of Individual Opportunity 


general 


until in 
Soon 


must 


Senator Dawes, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs in the Senate of 
the United States, a man of great human 
sympathy and of unusual vision, realizing 
that Indians must be prepared to stand 
as individuals, introduced what is known 
as the Dawes bill, which provided for the 
allotment of Indian lands in severalty, 
thus making it possible for Indians to 
have and to hold individual homes. Un- 
der those conditions there would be some 
incentive for improving homes and ac- 
cumulating property. The bill became 
a law on February 8, 1887, and the day 
is known by many Indians as their inde- 


has necessarily proceeded slowly, and 
provisions of law have had to be made 
for the protection of individual rights 
until such time as the individual owners 
were thought to be qualified to act for 
themselves. 

* With the beginning of the individual- 
izing of property, the need of education 
became more urgent and Congress has 
responded quite liberally to the demand 
for Federal aid while, at the same time, 
other educational agencies have recog- 
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nized their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities and have done their share toward 
providing educational facilities until at 
present about 80 per cent of all Indian 
children of age in the United 
States are enrolled in school. 

Indian children eligible to education 
by the Federal Government were 77,577 
in 1925. For them 140 day schools, 59 
reservation and 18 
were 


school 


boarding schools, 
nonreservation boarding 
maintained. The enrollment in these 
classes of schools was 4,604, 10,615, 8,542, 
In addition, 7,280 children 
were in mission schools and 34,452 were 
in public schools conducted by the States. 
The whole number of Indian children in 
school was, therefore, 67,438. The 
amount expended by the United States 
Government for Indian education in 
1925 was $7,264,145, of which $6,604,991 
was for Federal schools, $441,011 for 
public schools, and $208,143 for mission 
schools. 


schools 


respectively. 


School Organizgtion Suited to Conditions 


The schools supported by the Federal 
Government offer in the day schools, 
primary and prevocational grades, 1 to 6 
of academic and industrial education; in 
reservation boarding schools, primary, 
prevocational and junior vocational 
grades, 1 to 9; in the smaller nonreserva- 
tion schools, the same academic grades 
as in the larger reservation boarding 
schools with greater emphasis on the 
industrial courses, particularly those 
closely related to home industries; while 
the large nonreservation boarding schools 
offer additional courses including junior 
and senior vocational grades of academic 
and industrial courses, special emphasis 
being placed on vocational courses. Dur- 
ing the junior and senior years (eleven 
and twelfth grades) special vocational 
courses are required for the purpose of 








Two years of school experience makes a wonderful difference 
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preparing the young people for positions 
of resposibility, both in and out of the 
Government service. 

Courses are maintained for the training 
of academic teachers, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, typists, nurses, matrons, seam- 
stresses, cooks, home economics teachers, 
physical directors, farmers, dairymen, 
carpenters, masons, painters, blacksmiths, 
steamfitters, plumbers, steam engineers, 
auto mechanics, printers, bakers, and 
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those principles of democratie govern- 
ment which make for stability and peace. 
Citizens of the United States must be 
English speaking, intelligent, productive, 
law-abiding, and loyal. illiteracy must 
be eliminated among adults of all nation- 
alities in this country, including the 
Indians, if satisfactory standards of citi- 
zenship are to be maintained. Tliterates 
can not interpret and understand the 
underlying principles of health, of educa- 














Many Indian children attend public schools maintained by local communities 


shoe and harness makers. Each year an 
increasingly larger number of young 
people are finding places of usefulness and 
becoming entirely independent citizens 
able to compete with young people of 
other nationalities. There is no longer 
any problem to be solved relative to 
what is to be done with the Indian children 
and youth. The experimental days have 
passed. It is now, and will be from this 
time on, simply a task to be accomplished 
by steadily and continuously ‘‘carrying 
on’ until the Indian young people are 
prepared to compete, successfully, with 
other young folks with whom they may 
be associated. 


Indians Now Citizens of United States 


In June, 1924, all Indians of the United 
States were, by act of Congress, made 
citizens. The law does not change the 
status of their property rights but it does 
emphasize the fact that Indians are here 
to stay and having been made ‘citizens 
are to be an asset or liability in the com- 
munities in which they live. It has long 
been recognized in this Nation that good 
government is largely dependent upon the 
intelligence of the masses of the people. 
Without universal education, there is no 
stability of government. In communities 
where the general average of intelligence 
is low, standards of government are 
likewise low. 

‘Immigration has been limited for the 
purpose of giving the Nation time to 
assimilate through processes of education 
and training those already in the country 
who are out of tune and harmony with 


tion, of industry, of government. They 
should not, therefore, be expected to be 
capable of living on high levels of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

With approximately 350,000 Indians 
living in this country, scattered through- 
out practically all States of the Union, the 
task of helping them to rise to standards 
of living paralleling those of the repre- 
sentative citizenship of this Nation, is a 
challenge not only to Federal authorities 
but to State and local as well. During 
the past few years, the necessity of coop- 


eration of State and Federal agencies is 
being recognized as never before. In 
1911, there were only about 11,000 Indian 
children in public schools. In 1925, there 
were approximately 35,000 enrolled in 
public schools throughout all parts of the 
United States. Public school officials 
and patrons are taking an increasingly 
deeper interest in the education of Indian 
children and are each year assuming 
more responsibility therefor. 

Conferences of State and Federal of- 
ficials are held from time to time in the 
interest of closer cooperation in behalf of 
the education of Indians. Conferences 
of importance have been held in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, and Minnesota. I am 
very glad to mention particularly a con- 
ference held last November at Spokane, 
Wash., at the suggestion of Mrs. Jo- 
sephine C. Preston, State superintendent 
of public instruction. State superin- 
tendents and other active school people 
from Idaho, Montana, and Oregon, in 
addition to those from the State of Wash- 
ington, were present and participated 
in a three-day discussion of Indian 
education. Practically all of the Indian 
schools and reservations of the four States 
were represented by superintendents and 
other Federal officials. 


Opportunity for Federal and State Cooperation 


It is believed that the conference was 
unusually helpful and that very definite 
progress was made in the program of 
Indian education. Incidentally, we all 
learned that Indian education has a very 
good and wise friend in Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston. This opportunity to 
give eonsideration to the need of State 
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and Federal cooperation in Indian edu- 
cation made possible because of 
Mrs. Preston’s interest. 

The work of educating and training 
Indians is not by any means limited to 
the education of the children. That is 
but one phase of the task. There are 
conditions relating to health, industries, 
employment, taxation, and enforcement 
of laws that must be considered and 
included in the educational program which 
has for its purpose the preparation of the 
Indians to take their places in American 
life. 


Prepare Indian Children for American Citizenship 


was 


If the investment in education is to be 
expected to bring satisfactory returns, 
the Indian youth of this Nation must be 
given opportunities equal to those offered 
to other young people. There are those 
who advocate education and training to 
prepare Indian youth to live on reser- 
vations as their parents are now living. 
Such a policy is entirely out of harmony 
with American ideals. The children of 
immigrants are promptly placed in the 
great melting pot, the public school, to 
enable them to learn our language, our 
industries, to learn of the spirit and 
principles underlying American insti- 
tutions and, as rapidly as possible, to 
prepare them to assume the full respon- 
sibility of citizenship in their adopted 
country. 

It is to be regretted that the mistakes 
made in dealing with the American 
Indian early in the history of this country 
so grouped them as to have made it 
impracticable to adopt a similar policy 
for them. Those of us who have worked 
with the Indians have every reason to 
believe that if they might have mingled 
with their new neighbors in much the 
same way as have foreigners who have 
come to this country, the native Ameri- 
eans would long since have been ab- 
sorbed and have harmonized as completely 
with American ideals as do other groups. 


Civilization Carried Rapidly to Indians 


The suggestion, so oft repeated by the 
late Col. R. H. Pratt, a pioneer in Indian 
education, ‘‘to civilize the Indian, take 
him to civilization and keep him there” 
was sound in principle but was impracti- 
cable. However, as intimated earlier in 
this paper, the allotment act, which pro- 
vided for individualizing lands resulted in 
opening Indian reservations to settlement 
and thereby civilization is being carried 
to the Indians very rapidly. Unfor- 
tunately, frontier population nearly always 
includes much that is wndesirable and 
that has been particularly true in con- 
nection with the breaking up of Indian 
reservations and countries. Nevertheless, 
the advancing population has always car- 
ried with it the public school, the church, 
and other institutions which develop 
opportunities for the mingling of races and 


for contacts which, although in some 
instances are detrimental, generally make 
for progress in a much larger way. 

The enrollment of 35,000 Indian chil- 
dren in public schools has been made 
possible largely through the process of 
opening Indian country to settlement by 
white settlers. The daily contact, asso- 
ciation, and competition of these 35,000 
Indian children and of the families repre- 
sented by them with their white neigh- 
bors, in community life, in schools, in 
churches, in industry, is unquestionably 
the most effective civilizing, American- 
izing influence available. 

If this be true, some of you say, why 
maintain any Federal schools. The an- 
swer is simple and easily understood. 

There are many groups and tribes of 
Indians living on reservations and in 
sections of the country where property has 
not been individualized and therefore the 
public school is unknown. There are 
other sections where public school facilities 
and courses are so limited that the Indian 
children can not be properly provided for. 

Among some tribes, Indian home life 
and conditions are such as to make it 
necessary to provide schools of a very 
different type from the ordinary public 
school. The primitive Indians require 
special schools to prepare their children 
for the public school. Because Indian 
parents can not teach their children as do 
white parents health education and in- 
dustrial education must be emphasized in 
schools where Indian children attend. As 
has already been intimated there are many 
conditions among Indians relating to 
health, to habits of living, to school en- 
rollment and attendance, support of 
schools, to protection of property rights, 
etc., which demand attention and suggest 
the need of the most careful and sym- 
pathetic cooperation of Federal and State 
authorities. 

I am sure that I express the sentiment 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
of the honorable Secretary of the Interior 


when I say that while the Federal Gov-. 


ernment does not desire to shift any re 
sponsibility that rightfully belongs to it, 
it is thought that State authorities should 
each year assume an increasingly larger 
responsibility in the program of Indian 
education. 

w 


Small Classes and Supervised 
Produce Results 


Few elementary children fail of promo- 
tion in Sacramento (Calif.) publie schools. 
For 13 years the plan of supervised study 
has been followed. All classes are small, 
and each teacher has only one section. 
There are no final examinations and pro- 
motions are made on the judgment of the 
teacher. With their small groups, teachers 
are generally able to bring the children up 
to what they consider passing grade. 


Study 
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Oregon County Well Supplied with 
Libraries 

Visits of the eounty children’s librarian 
are eagerly looked forward to in the 
schools of Jackson County, Oreg. That 
officer frequently accompanies the county 
school superintendent on his rounds and 
not only instruets teachers and children 
in the care and cataloguing of books, but 
tells them delightful stories and helps to 
stimulate a love for good reading. Lists 
of books read are kept by the children in 
many schools. At the end of the school 
year teachers in 36 schools tabulated 
results, and it was found that in the 36 
schools 5,514 books had been read, re- 
presenting 1,478 different books. The 
largest number of books, 433, were read 
by 25 pupils in a one-teacher school, and 
in another one-teacher school 12 pupils 
had read 201 books. Five children 
reported 60 books each, which was con- 
sidered too many. Black Beauty proved 
the most popular book with the children, 
and Tom Sawyer was next in popularity. 

A strong library spirit has for 30 years 
characterized Jackson County, and the 
past five vears have witnessed a rapid 
expansion of library facilities. Through 
cooperation of the county superintendent 
of schools and the county librarian, in 
addition to a county library, branch 
libraries have been established in nine 
small towns, 35 adult libraries of 50 books 
each have been placed in farm homes, 
and libraries have been loaned to teachers 
of 65 rural schools. ‘The school libraries 
consist of 25 books each and are changed 
periodically. 


Primary Children Taught History by 
Weaving Wool 


Wool weaving as a history project was 
effectively worked out in the third grade 
of the training school of State Teachers 
College at Mankato, Minn., last session. 
The purpose was to develop historical 
sense and background through a study 
of pioneer conditions in the children’s 
own community. All work, as far as 
possible, was done by the children. In 
supervised study periods they read and 
discussed tools and processes, and be- 
came deeply interested in the story of the 
past. When possible, implements of 
former days or pictures were obtained 
and kept as exhibits at school during the 
carrying out of the project. Crude models 
were made, and children and teacher 
worked together in weaving a small mat, 
Many new words were learned, and in the 
development of the project, reading and 
spelling, oral and written composition, 
writing and industrial art figured largely. 

oy 

A two-year library course is part of the 
curriculum in a San Diego junior high 
school. 
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Prognosis of Secondary Education is 
Decidedly Favorable 


American People Are Accepting Idea of Universal Secondary Education. Necessity 
Confronts Us of Providing for Increasing Numbers and of Organizing Variable Curricula. 
Function of National Committee on Research 


By E. E. WINDES 


Associate Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


E FACE a crisis in secondary edu- 

cation in the United States. We 

have evolved a national slogan, 
perhaps a philosophy, which centers in 
the phrase universal secondary education. 
We have ‘“‘sold” the idea to the general 
public. We are yearly enrolling higher 
and higher percentages of the secondary 
age group; the curve of percentage en- 
rolled is rising faster for the secondary 
than for either the elementary or higher 
education group. We are broadening 
and enriching our secondary program of 
studies and in many cases the demand 
is now coming from the public rather 
than being forced by educators upon the 
public. 

Coincident with our program of uni- 
versal secondary education psychologists 
have fixed upon us a differential psychol- 
ogy. Our attention has become centered 
upon human differences rather than upon 
human likenesses. The inpouring of 
chiidren from social and economic groups 
heretofore scantily represented if at all in 
secondary schools combined with estab- 
lished facts of individual differences are 
imposing demands which have brought 
us to the present crisis in secondary edu- 
cation. We are faced simultaneously 
with necessity of providing for rapidly 
increasing numbers and of organizing 
variable curricula adapted to the needs of 
a heterogeneous pupil population. Both 
of these mean increased costs and add 
to the complexity of the task of secondary 
education. 


Secondary Education Is Growing Mightily 


Although we are now at the crisis, all 
save those who find happiness“only in the 
réle of a prophet of doom recognize that 
the prognosis of secondary education in 
the United States is decidedly favorable. 
Some factors which indicate a favorable 
prognosis may be stated as pertinent to 
the undertaking which brings me here to 
report to you concerning the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary Ed- 
ucation the future of which is in no in- 
considerable measure in the keeping of this 
association. 








Address before the North Central Association of Col- 
Jeges and Secondary Schools, March 18, 1926. Pub- 
lication sponsored by National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education. 


The total and per pupil costs of sec- 
ondary education are increasing but these 
costs are not disproportionate to increases 
in the productiveness of labor. The se- 
rious cost which the social order faces be- 
cause of a program of universal secondary 
education is not the cost of school main- 
tenance but the social cost due to delay 
of our youth in entering productive 
occupations. 

The vital problem is what amount of 
functional education can be given to our 
young by the time they reach a specified 
age. That downward extension of sec- 
ondary education to the end of grade 6, 
flexible promotion plans, an early intro- 
duction of subject matter which stimu- 
lates activities having prevocational and 
vocational outcomes will ultimately re- 
sult in real economy of pupil time is 
doubted to-day by few. To the extent 
that children are made more efficient pro- 
ducers at a given age secondary education 
will lengthen the period during which so- 
ciety can afford to hold children in school. 
Such progress is being made in the reor- 
ganization of secondary education that 
there seems little doubt that some sec- 
ondary education, if not complete sec- 


ondary education, can be safely attempted 


for all. ‘ 
Effective Tool for Soloing Educational Problems 


? During the past 20 years our schools 
of education have gone far in evolving a 
science of education. We have now a 
tool for the solution of educational 
problems which though not perfected is 
effective. This tool is research. Skill 
in the use of this tool has been taught in 
our graduate schools of education and 
men and women in considerable numbers 
have gone out of these schools into ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, or teaching 
positions in elementary and secondary 
schools imbued with the spirit of science, 
and they are attacking the problems that 
exist with such energy and intelligence 
that, complex as the problems are, they 
are yielding to attack. It is true that 
in the past research has largely centered 
upon problems of elementary education; 
but serious and extensive research is now 
under way in secondary education. 

The National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education recently made a 


compilation of researches in secondary 
education of more than local significance 
now in progress in schools of education, 
research bureaus, secondary education 
organizations, and foundations. The com- 
pilation lists 366 research studies. Un- 
doubtedly many researches were not re- 
ported, and undoubtedly, also, some 
studies reported are trivial. Others will 
not mature, but examination of the report 
will convince the most skeptical that 
both serious and extensive effort is under- 
way. 


Literature of Real Value Is Available 


A bibliography of research, prepared 
for the cgmmittee in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, covering the period 1920-1925, 
lists approximately 900 completed and 
available reports of research studies in 
secondary education. Some of this mate- 
rial is trivial, but much of real value has 
been made available during the past five 
years. The reports come not only from 
schools of education but from associations 
such as this, research bureaus in cities and 
State departments of education, private 
foundations, and individuals who have 
used a local school system as a source of 
data. 

Analysis of this material shows that 
effort has centered largely in measure- 
ment of educational products, curricula, 
and organization adaptations to the vary- 
ing needs of different typical pupil groups 
now found in the schools. This centering 
of effort indicates that the workers in 
secondary education have sensed the 
crisis defined at the beginning of this paper 
and are meeting it. 


Standards of Teacher Preparation Steadily Raised 


A factor which must be encouraging 
to the thoughtful is that standardizing 
agencies such as this association are find- 
ing it possible to raise periodically the 
standards of teacher preparation. We 
are yearly witnessing larger and larger 
numbers of men and women who go into 
secondary schools who have had advanced 
professional training involving an intro- 
duction to the methods of research, In 
this way workers are constantly recruited 
who add to the sum total of intelligent 
effort directed toward the solution of 
problems which exist. Local school sys- 
tems are no longer wholly dependent 
upon schools of education but they are 
converting themselves in some measure 
into experimental laboratories where new 
procedures are tested and validated or 
shown to be undesirable. We seem to 
have reached the stage where theories 
without merit have scant possibility of 
becoming generally translated into school 
practices; and we have enormously mul- 
tiplied our resources through which 
problems are defined, possible solutions 
speedily tested, and better practices 
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evolved. These are considerations point- 
ing to a favorable prognosis of secondary 
education which may profitably be 
enumerated here. 


Primary Need Is Coordination of Effort 


The situation described brings into bold 
relief the chief need of the present. We 
have evolved a method for the solution 
of educational problems which is far more 
efficient than trial and error. We have 
now a considerable number of workers 
fairly skillful in the use of the method. 
These workers have access to suitable 
laboratories through which experimenta- 
tion may be carried forward. We have 
built up a faith in the findings of research 
which certainly guarantees sufficient read- 
iness to accept findings and adopt pro- 
cedures accordingly. The primary need 
of the present is for organization which 
will coordinate effort and weld the va- 
rious agencies of research into a function- 
ing organism. This is the primary pur- 
pose behind the establishment of the 
National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education. Individuals capable 
of doing good work are employed in local 
school systems. Many of them are doing 
good work, but the general educational 
public derives scant benefit, for these 
workers lack a means of communication. 


Many Organizations Lack Machinery 


A variety of State, regional, and national 
associations are doing research work in 
the field of secondary education, but many 
of them lack adequate machinery through 
which to obtain data and to make find- 
ings available to the general public. In 
many splendid schools of education grad- 
uate students under the direction of 
highly trained research workers are mak- 
ing researches concerning problems of 
secondary education, but they, too, lack 
efficient machinery for collecting infor- 
mation, and their reports are too often 
buried in manuscript in libraries, so that 
the public derives little benefit. The 
greater part of these agencies act with 
little unity of purpose. Lacking experi- 
mental laboratories, a type of research 
has become popular which is little more 
than statistical description based upon 
the questionnaire; the questionnaire evil 
has grown great. Finally, we have an 
official governmental agency, the United 
States Bureau of Education, supported 
by and responsible to the public which 
has in the past acted in a large measure 
independently of all other agencies and 
has in some ways contributed to the gen- 
eral confusion of effort. This agency has 
decided lacks in common with other indi- 
vidual agencies, but its lacks are of an 
entirely different order. It has highly 
efficient machinery for collecting infor- 
mation and for distributing information 
to the general public. It has always 


lacked, however, research personnel and 
experimental schools. 
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The attempt to organize the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education grew out of these considera- 
tions. It represents an effort to bring into 
cooperative relationship public schools, 
educational associations, schools of edu- 
cation, and the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion so that the resources of one agency 
may become the common property of all 
for the purpose of undertakings agreed 
upon, and in this way to overcome the 
lacks of individual agencies. It repre- 
sents a policy on the part of the United 
States Bureau of Education that is the 
antithesis of bureaucracy and guarantees 
to the secondary education public, if it 
takes advantage of the opportunity now 
in its hands, that a Federal research 
agency, sensitive to service demands from 
workers on the job and performing such 
functions as are discovered to be desirable 
can be speedily built up. It behooves 
secondary education in the United States 
to use the opportunity that exists while 
the Bureau of Education is under the 
administration of a bureau chief who is 
not a bureaucrat and while there is in 
office a Secretary of the Interior who 
takes a very keen interest in education. 


Committee Has Justified Iis Existence 


The committee, under the chairman- 
ship of the secretary of this association, 
Dr. J. B. Edmonson, has so far justified 
its existence and promises to realize the 
purposes for which it was created. Or- 
ganized on June 15, 1925, in the nine 
months of its existence it has compiled 
and published a bibliography of research 
in secondary education covering the period 
1920-1925 which comprises a bulletin of 
approximately 100 pages. This bibli- 
ography includes published studies which 
have had circulation and lists and de- 
scribes also the masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations that were completed 
during the period and are available in 
libraries of the schools of education 
through which the contributions were 
made. The committee has assembled 
and distributed as a mimeographed cir- 
cular a bibliography describing 366 
researches now under way in secondary 
education; it has in tentative form, and 
now being critically read by members of 
the committee, a bulletin descriptive of 
proper procedure in research which it is 
felt will be useful to large numbers of 
teachers and school officials of relatively 
limited training in research technique. 


Six Major Studies Now Under Way 


The committee has also under way (1) 
a study of senior high school promotion 
plans which will be submitted for pub- 
lication in June or July of this year; 
(2) a national survey of the junior high 
school situation in rural and small school 
communities which will be an exhaustive 
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description and analysis of the present 
situation; this study is well advanced; 
(3) a study of the characteristies of high- 
school pupils which will also be national 
in scope and should provide a more 
adequate basis than now exists for an 
attack upon curriculum problems; (4) a 
study, just beginning, of practices of 
high-school supervision in cities of over 
100,000 population; (5) a study of the 
high-school teaching load, and (6) a study 
which involves cooperative experimenta- 
tion in a number of school centers aiming 
at the development of a pupil ability 
index which will eliminate some of the 
faults of the intelligence test. 


Response to Requests 1s Highly Gratifying 


The secretary is in a position to sense 
public attitudes toward this undertaking. 
So far it appears to be peculiar in that it 
has drawn only commendation and sup- 
port from all sources. When requests 
have gone out in the name of the com- 
mittee, responses have been received that 
are exceedingly gratifying. 

Probably the organizations cooperating 
in this undertaking and the men who 
make up the committee are known, and 
no enumeration is necessary. In ScnHoou 
Lire for December an article by Doctor 
Edmonson describes the committee, its 
organization, personnel, and activities of 
that date in detail. In Scnoou Lire for 
March a summary of proceedings of the 
meeting of February 20 gives considerable 
detail concerning projects under way. 
It is, therefore, sufficient to state here 
that every organization but one and 
every individual invited to membership 
has accepted membership; and an indica- 
tion of interest is the fact that at the 
meeting of February 20 every committee 
member was in attendance except one 
member from the Pacific coast. 


Bureau of Education Is Cooperating 


Organizations that have met since the 
committee was established have made 
small financial contributions to the com- 
mittee which were asked in order to 
finance necessary meetings of the com- 
mittee. Financial needs are not large. 
The Bureau of Education is taking care 
of all collecting of data, publication, a 
considerable amount of clerical and 
statistical work in treating data, and a 
certain amount of field travel. The 
Commissioner of Education has com- 
mitted himself to seeking additional 
research personnel and resources to meet 
demands of the committee and its work 
if the undertaking develops so that such 
increases are warranted. I represent, I 
believe, unanimous sentiment among 
committee members when I say that the 
outlook for the committee to make a real 
contribution to research in secondary 
education is very promising. 
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Americans Successful in Enlighten- 
ing Dependent Races 


NGLISHMEN, through centuries of 
experience, have learned the art of 
controlling and directing races less ad- 
vanced than themselves in civilization. 
They are the most successful colonizers 
in the world, largely by virtue of their 
ability to handle the native peoples with 
whom the colonists come in contact. 

Their method is in general to recognize 
the traditional customs of the natives 
and to permit them to go their way with 
as little interference as possible. English 
colonists have not ordinarily considered 
the education of the aboriginees to bea 
prime duty to themselves, and whatever 
of advance in civilization has been made 
has come from the contact and example 
of white men rather than through active 
effort. 

The United States has no.‘‘colonies’’; 
our acquisitions of territory beyond con- 
tinental United States did not result 
from colonization in the British sense. 
Since the beginning of the Nation Ameri- 
cans have been in contact with races 
other than white, and until about 40 
years ago our people, like the British, 
gave relatively little thought to the spirit- 
ual or cultural condition of those who 
were considered of inferior race. 

In the tremendous educational awaken- 
ing which has occurred in the past half 
century the objective ‘education for all 
the people’ has been foremost. Not 
only the less fortunate of our own race 
but all who are dependent upon us are 
held to be entitled to the blessings that 
come from organized instruction. 

Government schools for Eskimos and 
Indians in Alaska were initiated shortly 
after the organization of the Territory in 
1884. In the same decade the education 
of American Indians was undertaken by 
the Federal Government with new seri- 
ousness. About the same time _ the 


Southern States, emerging from the desola- 
tion of the Civil War and from the an- 
tagonisms of the reconstruction period, 
begar: fully to realize that the education 
of their negro citizens is essential to the 
prosperity of the South. 
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So firmly was the ideal of ‘education 
for everybody”’ held by Americans and 
such were the results of the activities in 
behalf of Indians, Negroes, and Eskimos, 
that when the Philippines and Porto Rico 
were acquired, the education of the people 
of those islands was enthusiastically under- 
taken as a matter of course. Achieve- 
ments in the Philippines, conspicuous as 
they have been because of the contrast 
with the laissez faire methods that pre- 
viously prevailed there, are no more re- 
markable than those in behalf of the 
other races for whom American efforts 
have been put forth. 

None can doubt the wonderful progress 
of the Indians after reading the article 
in this number by one who has been 4 
conspicuously successful worker in Indian 
education for nearly 40 years. We have 
the word of a famous Danish explorer for 
it that the Eskimos of Alaska have made 
more progress in civilization under Amer- 
ican guidance in 30 years than the 
Eskimos of Greenland have made in 200 
years under the rule of Denmark. Let 
those who will decry the efforts of the 
South in educating the Negro; the excel- 
lent results are evident to the most casual 
observer, and they are unmistakably 
proved in the school records and in the 
census reports. 

Granting to Great Britain the full credit 
that is due her for suceess in governing 
people of the darker races, America may 
still claim the greater credit of success in 
enlightening those for whose welfare she 


is responsible. 
ny 


Greatest Benefit from After-study of 
Addresses 


oe CASTING UP the results of great 

conventions like that of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, recently held in 
Washington, it is safe to say that a third 
of the total benefit comes from personal 
contact and conference between individ- 
uals, less than a third from attendance at 
the meetings, and more than a third from 
the circulation of the printed addresses 
afterwards. 

It is common for members to say after 
such conventions, “I have been to only 
a few of the meetings, but I have talked 
to many men, I have learned much, and I 
have had a good time.’’ All of those who 
registered attended some of the meetings, 
but probably fewer than half of them were 
in attendance at any particular time. The 
others were talking things over, visiting 
schools or the exhibits, and “having a good 
time’’ in other ways appropriate to the 
occasion. The broadening influence of 
such personal interchange of experiences 
and of judgments can not be overesti- 
mated. No feature of a school meeting is 
more valuable. 


Just when it seemed that the “general 
meetings”’ were doomed because of the 
impossibility of making the ordinary 
human voice heard in a hall big enough 
to acéommodate the constantly increasing 
attendance, the development of the ampli- 
fier seems to solve the problem. This 
device was used with excellent results in 
the Washington Auditorium. The nerv- 
ous strain of attempting to hear the 
addresses at some of the previous con- 
ventions made it impossible for a large 
proportion of the audience to derive any 
real satisfaction from attendance. It is 
to be hoped that such difficulties are now 
over and that the great general meetings 
will continue to be, as heretofore, the 
inspiring central fea’ure. The usefulness 
of the section meetings and of the lesser 
conferences has never been in doubt. 

Congressmen frequently excuse them- 
selves for absence from the floor of the 
House during the delivery of speeches by 
saying, “‘We can read them all in the 
Record to-morrow.”’ In the past this 
could not have been said by the members 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
If they wished to know what was taking 
place they had to be there, or else to 
depend upon the meager and often inac- 
curate newspaper accounts. The reports 
of the proceedings usually appeared 
months after the fact. 

All that has been changed by the 
efficiency and energy of the present 
officers of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and the National Education 
Association. Within four weeks after the 
close of the convention comes an “ official 
report’”’ of it, which contains the full text 
of 45 of the principal addresses, the secre- 
tary’s minutes, the resolutions adopted, 
and the program as it was actually 
carried out. All the world may even now 
enjoy, and digest at leisure, the wisdom 
of the best of American school men. 


Junior Colleges Steadily Increasing 
in Favor 


© aie aaa by two university 

presidents, reported in March num- 
bers of two educational periodicals, one 
on the Atlantic coast and the other on the 
Pacific, are unusually significant in ex- 
pressing views strongly and widely held. 

The first is from an outline of an address 
by Dr. Henry Louis Smith, president of 
Washington and Lee University, which is 
printed in Virginia Journal of Education: 
‘What the American freshmen generally 
get during the critical and formative first 
year of campus life is: (1) Individual in- 
difference, neglect, and contempt; (2) 
organized enmity, contempt, tyranny, 
cruelty; (3) the poorest, least trained, and 
cheapest teachers; (4) the most crowded 














Sehor 


and the least 


guidance; (5) 


classes and laboratories 
and 


the most rigid and wholesale discipline and 


individual attention 


dismissal by the faculty officers.”’ 
Perhaps most university presidents 

would hesitate to make such a vigorous 

statement of the trials of freshmen, but 


all concede that the condition in this 


far from ideal in nearly all the 


respect 


great universities. The recent action of 


Yale Ur 


ment is noteworthy 


ersity with a view to improve- 
The remedies which 
Doctor Smith proposes appear to lie in 


the same field 


The second utterance mentioned is an 
article by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford University, in 
Sierra Educational News: “The junior 
college is giving us the chance to see that 
there is a unique opportunity for young 
people in their teens to find themselves 
out This can be done without great 
economic disadvantage and often without 


leaving the home community after high 


school graduation has been attained. 
The student mortality in the early col- 
lege years is not only a devastating one, 
but has very mortifying and humiliating 
results. * * I am satisfied that the 


junior college is a large part of the answer 


to the question as to what shall be done 


with our youth as we increase in pros- 
perity and feel the need of more under- 
standing and more training for a neéces- 


sarily more complicated life.” 

In California, junior colleges under 
public control have further devel. 
Twenty- 


been 
oped than in any other State. 


isted in the Sierra Educational 


SeVel Are 
News. That number includes six teach- 
ers colleges, but the others are district 


institutions or extensions of high schools. 
Records made by graduates of these 
junior colleges in the junior class at the 
University of California and at Leland 
Stanford University are said to be supe- 
general to the records of men who 
have been two years at the universities. 
The statements made by the directors 
of typical junior colleges, as reported in 
create a distinctly 
Unquestionably 


rior it 


the journal named, 


favorable impression. 
the future of the junior college is steadily 


becoming brighter. 


Religious Instruction for Public 
School Children 


More than 9,000 children from 23 pub- 
Dayton, Ohio, receive in- 
in week-day schools of religious 


lic schools of 


struction 
education. Since its inception four years 
ago the movement has grown rapidly, and 
in the 18 centers maintained in the city, 
4.441 children are enrolled; and in the 17 
county 4,774 are enrolled. The 
work is under the direction of a super- 
visor and 14 full-time teachers, all of whom 
have had special training for their work. 


centers 
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Activities of National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


By FANNIE BRYANT ABBOTT 
Assistant Manager Publicity Bureau 


branch of the 


HE 


will 


Indiana 
hold a parents’ institute in 
Indianapolis in April. The institute will 
last three days and consist of lectures and 


congress 


demonstrations by recognized authorities 
on the development of physical, mental, 
spiritual, and social qualities of children. 


EORGIA has added a committee on 
mental hygiene to its departments 
and the activities begun in several 
sociations indicate that active cooperation 
The Atlanta council is 
financing a social service nurse. Macon 
council has appropriated $600 to further 
the work of the mental clinic. 


as- 


may be expected. 


HE Texas 


divided 


branch of the congress is 
into 10 districts, each with 
a State vice president as executive leader. 
During March and April two-day district 
conferences are held local and 
tional matters are discussed by delegates. 
By special arrangement, a lecturer on 
social hygiene will speak at every meet- 


and sec- 


ing this spring. 


A PARENT-TEACHER section will 
be a part of the Tefinessee State 
Teachers’ Convention in April. Ten- 
nessee’s State parent-teacher slogan is 
“Put a library in every school.”’ The 
State gives a dollar for every dollar 


raised by the associations if the amount 
is not under $10 nor more than $40 in any- 
one The books are selected and 
purchased under regulations of the State 
board of education. 


year. 


T IS the pride of the parent-teacher 
Duluth, Minn., that no 
child in the city need lose a day of school 
for want of proper clothing. A chair- 
man from each local association meets with 
the federation committee and clothing is 


council of 


mended, sorted, and made ready for 
distribution wherever needed. Money 
is solicited for footwear. This com- 


mittee cooperates with the county wel- 
fare board associated charities so 
there is no duplication. 


and 


ARENT-TEACHER DAY in Dela- 
ware will be observed in July. 
Educators from all parts of the United 
States will be the guests of the University 
of Delaware the Delaware Parent- 
Teacher Association. The department of 
rural education and the department of 
adult education will be guests of the 
alumni association of the Delaware Ameri- 
Through the efforts 


and 


canization schools. 


of the State association, more than 1,000 
men and women are having the benefit of 
rural On two nights a 
week 56 teachers are employed to help 
these people 


night schools. 


IFE memberships in the State and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers are receiving increasing atten- 
Money derived from life member- 
$25 in State and $50 in National 
their respective endowment 
funds and the interest on the fund is used 
for parent-teacher extension. Texas, with 
600 life members, leads the country by 
long strides. This State 
life membership committee with a 
responding subcommittee in every district. 


tion. 
ships 
is put in 


alone has a 


cor- 


Texas has presented a handsome silver 
loving cup to be given to the Staic an- 
nually that brings in the largest number 
of life members to the national organiza- 
tion. 


HE movement for 
associations in colleges 


parent-teacher 
is growing. 


\ committee for this service has been 
created by the national congress. The 
chairman says that college authorities 


welcome any reliable means of imparting 
information to the public. The college 
parent-teacher association aims to bring 
about fuller cooperation between college 
authorities and college patrons. A wide 
field for student welfare work exists, and 
already suppression of some college vices 
through the 
This type of 


stress the 
’ 


has been made possible 
influence of parent groups. 
association particularly will 


importance of “educating parents.’ 


HE Territory of Hawaii has 28 parent- 
teacher associations, Honolulu alone 
having 7 with a combined membership of 


1,700. The other 21 groups are on the 
islands of Kauai, Maui, Molokai, and 
Hawaii. The first parent-teacher asso- 


ciation was formed six years ago. Within 
the past vear and a half, no less than 24 
groups of parents have thus banded them- 
selves together. Last December delegates 
from the several groups met and organized 
a territorial association. The immediate 
formation of at least 10 new groups is 
expected. 

Associations are conducted as on the 
mainland and with the same aims and 
purposes. In one association the major- 
ity of the members are Japanese, both 
mothers and fathers working in the cane 
fields, and meetings are held on Sundays; 
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the officers are white and are assisted by 
interpreters. 


A SIX-WEEK®S’ accredited course in 

parent-teacher work will be given at 
the University of Virginia from June 22 to 
July 31. The course was outlined by 
Miss Frances Hays, field secretary of the 
national congress; Mrs. Harry Semones, 
president of the Virginia branch of the 
congress; and Dean Charles G. Maphis, of 
the university. It will include the under- 
lying principles of parent-teacher organi- 
zation, its educational and social signifi- 
cance, history, plan of organization, and 
methods of work. The value of parent- 
teacher associations, as mediums for the 
development of an informed public in 
every community regarding educational 
resources, opportunities and needs will 
be the basis of the program. 


HE social hygiene committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Dr. Valeria Parker, chairman, 
has made the services of a special lecturer 
on social hygiene available. In Virginia, 
during October, 28 talks were given to 
6,004 members; in Pennsylvania, in No- 
vember, 61 talks to 16,669 members; and 
in Rhode Island, in December, 60 talks 
to 19,080 members. Engagements were 
carried out by parent-teacher cooperation 
with State boards of health. In addi- 
tion to these, Doctor Parker and other 
members of the American Social Hygiene 
Association have given 30 talks to a total 
of 4,925 members. The Oregon branch 
of the congress reports 220 lectures to 16 
parent-teacher groups since September. 


hemi is making a strong campaign 
against the distribution of objection- 
able magazines. The chairman of the 
parent-teacher committee on standards 
in literature has prepared a pamphlet 
which has been mailed to all workers, to 
members of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
and to State legislators, explaining the 
demoralizing character of periodicals 
constantly in circulation among the young 
people of the country. It points out 
that 94 such publications are barred from 
Canada and 20 from the District of 
Columbia. The circulation of 10 maga- 
zines barred last year was estimated at 
130,000 copies per month in Canada, and 
one of the worst reached a circulation of 
40,000 with each of a few issues. News 
dealers in Toronto, asked who bought 
these magazines, answered, “Boys and 
girls.” 


OS ANGELES Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations is successfully 
operating a children’s theater. The pur- 
pose is to provide spoken drama which 
will give right standards and establish a 
discriminating taste. Parents may send 
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their children and feel sure that they are 
getting wholesome, refreshing entertain- 
ment. An expert in educational dramat- 
ics manages the presentations. Costumes 
are designed and made by members of the 
federation associations. Music is fur- 
nished by orchestras from the schools. 
Tickets are sold through the schools, ad- 
mission being 25 cents. Since the chil- 
dren’s theater movement began in this 
country in 1903, several cities have made 
experimental ventures, but Los Angeles is 
the first city in which the movement has 
been entirely fostered by parent-teacher 
initiative. Expenses are met by sale of 
seats. 


pepe taaeaL Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has been made a full 
section of the World Conference on 
Education and is to have three or more 
sessions at the next conference for the 
discussion of the parent-teacher move- 
ment. Two foreign: countries are now 
using congress materials and correspond- 
ing with the president regarding the 
work. A committee has been formed for 
the purpese of working out a program 
here in Amerioa, representatives from 
other countries to be added to the com- 
mittee later. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, presi- 
dent of the congress, is chairman of the 
committee and Dr. W. Carson Ryan, jr., 
of Swarthmore College, is vice president. 
Dr. William B. Owen, Chicago Normal 
College; Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Bureau 
of Mental Hygiene, Boston; Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, of the Iowa Child Research 
Station; Julia Wade Abbot, head of pre- 
school work in Philadelphia; and Mary 
Murphy, child hygiene expert of Chicago, 
are members of the committee. 


ATIONAL Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will hold its thirtieth an- 
nual convention in Atlanta, Ga., May 3 
to 8. The discussions of the convention 
will center around the general topic of 
“The Educational Significance of the 
Parent-Teacher Movement.” The open- 
ing address will be made by Hon. Clif- 
ford M. Walker, Governor of Georgia. 
Sessions of the convention, which in- 
clude conferences, reports, and round- 
table discussions, will be led by officers 
of the organization through each day. 
The speakers already announced for 
some of the evening sessions are: Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, president, National 
Education Association; Dr. George Coe, 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Miss Florence 
Ward, United States Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. J. W. Faust, National 
Playground and Recreation Association; 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, national president; 
Judge Camille Kelley, juvenile court, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. Caroline Hedger, 


Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund; 
Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, American 
Folk Dance Society; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. An educational exhibit will 
show the service rendered by this organ- 
ization, the publications of its 47 State 
branches, and the activities of cooperat- 
ing national organizations. 

Institutes will be held for those who 
would develop stronger leadership, and 
classes for local, State, and national 
workers will be conducted by the national 
chairmen of the various departments. 


wy 
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Committees on Home Education in 
Many States 


Demand for lists of books for systematic 
reading has resulted in a movement to 
organize State committees on home edu- 
cation. State superintendents of public 
instruction and directors of extension in 
State universities are generally assuming 
leadership in this movement, although 
in a few cases State library commissions 
are sponsoring the work. 

As a typical instance, the State super- 
intendent of schools for Missouri an- 
nounces the personnel of the Missouri 
committee on home education, which 
includes representatives of the State 
teachers’ association, the extension divi- 
sion of the State university, the State 
library commission, the State parent- 
teacher association, and the press. Similar 
action has been taken by 20 other State 
superintendents. 

In 19 States home education is con- 
ducted by extension divisions in State 
universities or by a representative of the 
State library commission. In Oklahoma 
the home reading courses of the United 
States Bureau of Education have been 
conducted by the State library commis- 
sion. A description of this project is in 
Home Education Circular No. 6, entitled 
“Cooperation in Adult Education.” 

The objective of the project in home 
education is to enrich the lives of people 
by furnishing guides to reading; to study 
the needs of the people, and to find ways 
and means of attaining material to satisfy 
these needs, either within each State or, 
if necessary, outside. 

The United States Bureau of Education 
recently made public the report of the 
first meeting of a national committee on 
home education, of which Dr. John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, is chairman. The personnel 
of this committee includes representatives 
of the American Library Association, the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the United States 
Bureau of Education. 














Rural Schools as Centers of Medical Service 
and Community Life 


Crisis in Rural Community Problem Created by Exodus of Country Doctors. 
No Scarcity of Well-Trained Physicians, and Problem Relates to Their 


Rural Physicians by Country People. 
Improvements Following School Consolidation May Well be Utilized in Employment of Community 


Distribution. 


Physicians 


' By N. P. COLWELL, M. D. 


Changes Due Largely to Desertion of 


Secretary of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 


HE most important problem of 

the present time is that of 
providing the best medical 

service for the largest possible proportion 
of the pi This includes the very 
live problem of medical service for 
people living in rural or other sparsely 


shhie 
iblic . 


settled communities. 
A certain district may have medical 
service readily accessible even though it 


may not have a physician living in the 
immediate neighborhood. With the tele- 
phone, the improved roads, the auto- 
mobile, interurban cars and now, 
also, the motor-bus lines, people from 
these districts can more readily get to 


physicians in nearby cities, or the 
physician to the patient, than was.ever 
before possible. 

The improvements in transportation 
have, indeed, brought the city physician 
into an uneven competition with the 
rural physician, much to the detriment 
of the latter. Because they go to physi- 
cians in the city, the country doctor loses 
most of his office patients, and it was 
from these that his main livelihood was 
derived. With the telephone, the patient 
can call the city as well as the rural 
Even in his country calls, 
many instances, after 
struggling for several miles over bad 
roads the ,country doctor reaches the 
patient’s home only to find that the city 
doctor has got there before him. The 
good roads thus far are those leading to 
the towns or cities. The competition, 
therefore, is and will remain uneven until 
the cross-country roads are improved also. 


physician. 
therefore, in 


Many Rural Doctors Approached Bankruptcy 


For many years competition of this 
sort has extended to many regions as the 
transportation facilities have been im- 
proved. Formerly the local doctors had 
no competition and obtained fair incomes 
under difficulties which varied only with 
the seasons. Already under many handi- 
caps, which were in marked contrast with 
the advantages held by the city doctors, 
competition with the latter was the last 
straw. The rural doctors were willing to 
struggle against hardships as long as their 


living was assured. Now, however, their 
struggles were in vain, their pay patients 
were going elsewhere, many were ap- 
proaching bankruptcy and some were 
abandoning locations which had become 
untenable. 

When this country entered the World 
War, thousands of physicians in rural and 
other outlying districts were still in prac- 
tice in spite of the increased hardships. 
The call for thousands of medical officers, 
however, brought the God-sent oppor- 
tunity together with a patriotic motive 
for leaving the country practice, to which 
they did not return when the war was 
over. It was this wholesale exodus of 
physicians from rural districts that 
brought a crisis in the rural community 
problem. This change in many instances 
was due primarily to the desertion of the 
rural physician by the country people, 
made possible by the better means of 
transportation, thus taking away so mueh 
of the local doctor’s income that he also 
was forced to go to the larger centers of 
population. Even though these com- 
munities were without local physicians 
medical service, nevertheless, was avail- 
able in the nearby towns and cities. 


Indications Point to More Removals 


This interchange of medical service 
from country to city doctors is undoubt- 
edly still in process. Better roads are 
being built in all parts of the country 
which are seldom cross-country roads but 
those which lead to the larger towns and 
cities. In other districts, therefore, the 
rural physician is subjected to the un- 
equal competition with the near-by town 
doctors and sooner or later he will be 
forced to seek a larger center of popula- 
tion. There he can develop a new office 
practice including, probably, many of his 
country patients and still have time to 
visit others in the surrounding country. 
The probability of more transfers of this 
sort is strongly indicated by the facts set 
forth in the recent investigation into the 
conditions of medical service in the rural 
districts of Massachusetts, by the com- 
mittee on rural medical service of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 


Health. Complaints regarding medical 
service in the rural districts of that State 
did not come from laymen but from a 
considerable number of physicians who 
had been able to collect “less than 50 
per cent of their ‘bills.’ The complaints 
from the laymen reported were not 
against the medical service rendered, but 
against the larger fees due to the longer 
distance the physician had to come. 

The desertion of the rural doctor by 
country people has been due undoubt- 
edly to the natural impulse to find the 
“best doctor.”” However good the local 
doctor may be, there is the tendency to 
try the city doctor who has been talked 
about in social circles; hence the auto 
trip to town—and the country doctor has 
lost a patient. 


Better Opportunity for Improvement in Cities 


But there is some reason, and perhaps 
good judgment, in the city choice. A “ 
few decades ago 80 per cent of the medical 
schools did not require even a high-school 
education for admission; only two annual 
sessions of about six or seven months each 
were spent in the medical schools, and 
the instruction was a series of didactic 
lectures, sometimes given alike to the two 
classes. 

It is not surprising that the great 
majority of ‘graduates’ from such 
schools were poorly trained in medicine 
and seldom became more than ordinarily 
skilled in practice. The surprising fact 
is that so large a number—but far from 
the majority—did develop into skilled 
physicians, and some of whom, indeed, 
developed nation-wide reputations. The 
latter, however, were mostly found in 
the towns or cities and seldom in the 
remote country districts. In no place, 
meanwhile, is a physician’s professional 
ability, or lack of it, more clearly dis- 
cerned than in a rural district where 
everybody knows intimately everybody 
else. 

Wherever a high grade physician has 
remained in a rural community he is 
highly respected and generously pat- 
ronized not only by the people of the 
immediate but also of surrounding neigh- 
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berhoods. It is only the well-qualified 
physician, indeed, who can successfully 
practice in a remote district, and instances 
can be recalled by many where such a 
“remote” district has occasionally be- 
come a Mecca for those seeking skilled 
treatment. 

Nor have all the local physicians who 
have been forced to abandon the rural 
fields been lacking in professional know]l- 
edge and skill. In some of these in- 
stances the pull of the local people toward 
the city, with its bargain stores, churches, 
and theaters, made it actually more con- 
venient for them to visit the city doctor. 
For that reason the rural doctor himself 
was better patronized even by his own 
people after he established an office in 
town. 


Rural Solitude Unfavorable to Progress 


In a great many country districts, 
however, the physician failed to develop, 
either in knowledge or skill, partly be- 
cause of the very remoteness of the com- 
munity in which he had located. His 
time was largely taken up in the long and 
difficult trips he had to make between 
patients. He could not get away to 
attend medical meetings or to secure 
graduate courses. His scant income, 
furthermore, did not enable him to buy 
new medical books or subscribe for medical 
journals. Under the feeble licensure laws 
in some States, also, some of the ‘‘doc- 
tors” in practice were not graduates of 
any medical school, or, indeed, may never 
have attended one, 

Under such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that intelligent country people 
have been inclined to seek medical service 
elsewhere just as soon as better trans- 
portation facilities made it possible for 
them to do so. With this idea in mind 
it is also clear that the solution of the 
rural medical service problem demands a 
type of medical training better than that 
formerly provided, so as to provide them 
with better and not poorer doctors 


Medical Schools Turning Out Better Doctors 


Better-trained physicians and more of 
them are now turned out by the medical 
schools than ever before. The numbers 
graduating each year are so rapidly in- 
creasing as to dispel any fear of a dearth 
of physicians. A statistical report, in- 
deed, shows that the shortage of physi- 
cians in rural or other thinly settled dis- 
tricts is more than offset by the large 
oversupply in the cities. The problem 
therefore is solely one of distribution. 

There are at present many advantages 
of city life as compared with living in the 
country which affect physicians as well as 
other people. These, briefly referred to, 
are the better provision of churches, 
schools, theaters, and other amusements. 
Because of the compactness of the popu- 
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lation, the better pavements, and the 
street cars, the city physician can see 
several patients to each one by the rural 
physician, and city patients can more 
readily get to the doctor. The city 
physician also has more opportunities to 
obtain fees from collateral sources, such 
as health work, school inspection, insur- 
ance examinations, and the like. Then 
the city physician can more easily attend 
medical society meetings, have access to 
libraries, and otherwise improve his 
medical knowledge. His expenses are 
less than those of the rural doctor and his 
income is larger, so he can afford to go 
away occasionally for graduate study. At 
present the city almost invariably has a 
hospital to which patients dangerously 
ill can be sent and where the routine essen- 
tials for surgical operations are accessible. 


Many Excellent Physicians Prefer Country 


Many physicians remove to the city or 
originally locate there rather than in the 
country because of the better work they can 
do with the aid of these greater oppor- 
tunities. Nevertheless there are many 
well-qualified physicians who still prefer 
arural loeality and who would remain or 
locate there if they could obtain a reason- 
ably good living without having to labor 
under too many handicaps. The first 
essential in the retention or securing of 
a physician in any community therefore 
is the assurance of a living income. 

During the past eight years requests for 
physicians have been received by the 
American Medical Association from sev- 
eral hundred different localities. Of each 
of these requests a careful analysis was 
made regarding the population of the 
district during the past three decades; the 
number of resident physicians, if any, 
during each of those periods; the char- 
acter of the roads leading from it and the 
distances to other towns having physi- 
cians. Letters were written also to 
physicians formerly practicing in the 
locality requesting information regarding 
the people, the roads, and the community, 
and the reasons why they moved out. 


Investigation Discloses Unfavorable Conditions 


The investigation showed in most 
instanees that (a) the population had 
decreased during the past three decades or 
(6) that there were one or more physicians 
in other towns from 8 to 15 miles distant, 
or (c) that roads were almost impassable 
at certain seasons or (d) that the request 
came from a druggist with an office to rent 
or some other interested person, even 
though from one to three physicians were 
already there. Only occasionally was a 
district found where chances for a living 
practice were available. Some of these 
secured physicians shortly after their 
request had been received. Some ap- 
peared to have a sufficient population but 


were near a large city, so that medical 
service was readily available. For the 
overwhelming majority, however, the 
conditions were such as would not justify 
recommending them as places for physi- 
cians to locate in. 

The facts brought out in our investi- 
gation agree with the findings in several 
other investigations of medical service in 
rural communities, which are unanimous 
in giving social and economic reasons as 
the cause of the scarcity of physicians in 
such communities. 


School Consolidation Brings General Improvement 


The permanent restoration of medical 
service in rural communities depends on 
providing the standards of living which 
will make them attractive for residents. 
This means a better medical service for 
those communities, even as it means 
better schools, better churches, better 
theaters, and better opportunities for 
recreation and amusement. The one 
movement which gives greatest promise 
of such betterment has been rapidly 
growing for several years but so quietly 
as almost to escape notice—the consoli- 
dation of rural schools. 

For the past decade the consolidated 
and improved rural school has gone far 
beyond the experimental stage; it is 
working most satisfactorily and the plan 
is rapidly being adopted throughout the 
United States. 

Under this plan a single large building 
with two or more rooms for as many 
teachers and a strictly graded course of 
instruction has taken the place of a score 
or more of the “little red (or white) 
schoolhouses,”’ with their ungraded courses 
and unsanitary conditions. The students 
from all parts of the large district are 
taken to and from the consolidated school 
in busses—an advantage over even the 
city schools. This makes it necessary 
also that the roads leading to the school 
from all directions be kept in fair condi- 
tion. 


Establish Health Centers in Schoolhouses 


Why should not the locations of these 
schools become rural community centers 
for other than educational purposes? 
The schools have already brought an 
improved education. Why not use the 
buildings on Sundays for church purposes 
and on week-day evenings for picture 
shows, lectures, musical programs, or 
other entertainments? Could not means 
of recreation also be provided such as 
croquet, tennis, and baseball grounds or 
even a golf course? Why could not a 
health center or 4 clinic be established 
also either in the school or in a separate 
building? A small hospital, indeed, might 
be established which would insure the 
presence of one or more physicians. 
These would provide not only for the care 
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of children attending the school, but also 
for the other people living in the district. 
The same busses which carry students to 
and from the could also bring 
patients to and from the hospital. With 
the better-kept radiating roads also the 
physician could promptly reach any home 
in the With such promising 
conditions, and perhaps with a guarantee 
of a reasonable income (hereinafter re- 
ferred to), it should not be difficult to 
secure one or more well-qualified phvsi- 
cians, at least for the larger districts. 
Thus an medical service for 
the community could be provided. 


school 


district. 


adequate 


Prospect for Upbuilding Rural Life 


The general adoption of the plan for 
consolidated schools carries the greatest 
prospect for the restoration or upbuilding 
of rural life. 

There are some districts which need 
not wait on this general development but 
may more promptly secure able physi- 
cians. This can be done by the provision 
or guarantee of a reasonable income as an 
inducement for a physician to locate in 
the district. Among the plans tried are: 
_ os A for the physician as a 
health officer or school inspector in the 
particular district, which, with such fees 
as he may obtain in practice, will provide 
a reasonable living. 

2. Any district having a population suf- 
ficient to insure a living for a physician 
can readily secure one who is competent 
by guaranteeing him an income of about 
$3,000. The plan is worthy of a trial. 
The usual procedure follows: At a gen- 
eral meeting called for the purpose a com- 
mittee of three or more popular members 
of the community is created to select a 
competent physician, to secure the essen- 
tial pledges ($50 each from 60 pledgors, 
or $100 each from 30), to make the neces- 
sary agreements and to see that they are 
carried out. This plan is particularly 
effective since it counteracts the several 
causes which have led to the abandon- 
ment of rural districts by physicians, 
namely : 


' 
sa'ary 


Advantaghs of the Contract Plan 


(a) The people through a representa- 
tive committee can select a physician of 
pleasing personality, thorough training, 
and demonstrated skill. 

(6) Having made the selection and 
guaranteed his income, the people of the 
community will be inclined to patronize 
him and not go to a physician elsewhere. 

(c) The physician collects his fees as 
usual, which vary aceording to the serv- 
ices rendered. This avoids any sugges- 
tion of contract practice or “‘state medi- 
cine,” 

(d) If the physician’s income reaches 
or passes the amount pledged, the guar- 


antors are freed, as a matter of course, 
from their pledges. 

In the several instances where this plan 
has been tried it has worked out satisfac- 
torily to both the physician and the 
publie. 

As medical knowledge has been greatly 
increased during the last 50 years, so has 
the practice of the healing art been greatly 
widened in its scope. Many new and 
complicated methods also have been de- 
vised which in skilled hands are relieving 
much suffering and saving thousands of 
lives. In unskilled hands, however, these 
same methods are dangerous and may 
result in increased suffering or death to 
the patient; hence the necessity for more 
thorough and comprehensive methods of 
instruction in our medical schools and the 
requirement of standards which will insure 
physicians with reasonably high educa- 
tional qualifications. 


Parallel to Other Marvelous Developments 


The tremendous improvements in medi- 
cal schools are but a parallel to many other 
marvelous developments which have been 
brought about in recent years, such as the 
automobile, improved roads, the tele- 
phone, interurban cars, the movies, the 
airplane, and the radio. So rapidly, 
indeed, have these developments been 
brought about that the public is with 
difficulty readjusting itself to the new 
conditions. 

The migration of physicians to the 
cities is only part of a general movement 
of the rural population generally to the 
cities. Since the movement is due to the 
present greater advantages of the city, 
the solution of the entire rural problem 
requires that similar advantages be made 
available also in the country. 

And that is just what is happening. 
Few, perhaps, are aware of the rapid 
progress being made in the consolidated 
rural school movement. A late report 
on this subject [James F. Abel, Recent 
Data on Co of Schools and 
Transportation of Pupils, Education Bul- 
letin, 1925 No. 22] shows that in five years 
the number of such schools and the 
amount of money expended for trans- 
portation of pupils have increased three- 
fold. The number ‘of States in which the 
consolidated-schoo] idea has been adopted 
has increased from 28 to 46. The num- 
ber of schools in the five years, as shown 
by reliable estimates, has increased from 
about 5,000 in 1917 to 13,000 in 1921-22. 
The amount of money expended for 
pupil transportation increased from about 
$8,000,000 in 1917-18 to nearly $22,000 ,- 
000 in 1921-22. 


Road Construction a Strong Factor 


Especially encouraging is the state- 
ment in the same report that “the large 
amount of road construction that is under 
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way has been one of the strongest factors 
in_ making consolidation progress more 
rapid.””’ It might have been added that 
the consolidated school is causing these 
improved roads to radiate from a central 
point—the first essential of a rural com- 
munity center, such as is suggested in 
this article. 

The wheels of real progress move con- 
stantly forward; the needed readjust- 
ments will surely come if the many 
measures in progress are continued to 
completion. Any reactionary measures 
meanwhile will prove to be as impractical 
as they are illogical. 


To Foster Cooperation of English- 
Speaking Nations 

International Magna Charta Day As- 
sociation was organized for two main 
purposes: 1. To develop English-speaking 
patriotism and cooperation by linking 
the English-speaking nations still more 
closely together, thus aiding world peace; 
and by arousing our race consciousness, 
to make it more difficult for unwise 
racialisms to develop and for our enemies 
to sow trouble among us. 

2. To preserve our liberties through 
greater respect for the law and for those 
in authority, a proper understanding of 
the sacredness of citizenship, and unfailing 
loyalty to the flag in peace as well as in 
war. 

The association is nonsectarian and 
nonracial; it urges the HEnglish-speaking 
nations to commemorate annually the 
common origin of their liberties in the 
observance of June 15 as Magna Charta 
Day. Publie school teachers are urged 
to impress upon their pupils the impor- 
tance and significance of the day. 

Briet leaflets on patriotism, the sacred- 
ness of citizenship and its duties, the 
necessity of law and order and respect for 
those in authority, will be furnished to 
teachers for use in talks to their pupils. 
They point out that liberty is not auto- 
matic and that we must live for the flag 
in peace as we would fight for it in war. 
J. W. Hamilton, 1678 East Minnehaha 
Street, St. Paul, Minn., is secretary of the 
association. 

w 
League Fosters Academic and Ath- 
letic Contests 

South Carolina High School League 
sponsors contests in declamation, expres- 
sion and debate, English and Latin, 
stenography and typewriting, as well as 
track and field athletics, baseball, and 
boys’ and girls’ basket ball. The league 
is the only high school athletic association 
in the United States, it is said, that is 
administered wholly by high-school super- 
intendents and principals. 
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A Small High School With Unusual 


Library 


Service 


Parent-Teacher Association in Small Tennessee Town Contributes More than $1,600 a 


Year to Library of County High School. 


Service Maintained Throughout the Year 


to Entire County 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


LIBRARY of 2,000 volumes housed 
A in a neat and well-lighted room 

furnished with modern equip- 
ment and made attractive by pictures, 
bas-reliefs, and statuary is provided for 
the Chester County High School at Hen- 
derson, Tenn., largely through the activi- 
ties of the local parent-teacher association. 
Such library facilities as these are not 
common for high schools with an enroll- 
ment of 140 pupils and 8 teachers; and 
probably not many towns of 1,100 inhabi- 
tants can boast of a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation with such a story of achievement. 


Parent-Teacher Association Principal Contributor 


The library was started two years ago. 
Each year it has received $40 from State 
funds, which is the maximum yearly 
amount provided by law as a subsidy for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
libraries in connection with public schools 
in localities in which the patrons raise, by 
private subscription or otherwise, a like 
amount. The parent-teacher association 
pays the salary of the librarian, which is 
$405 a year, and contributes also toward 
equipment and books. In 1925 it do- 
nated, in addition to the librarian’s salary, 
$450 for furniture and $800 for the pur- 
chase of books, making a total of $1,655 
for the year. The library is open not only 
during the schoo! term but also three days 
a week from 3 to 5.30 p. m., during the 
summer months. 


Capable Librarian Is in Charge 


The librarian is a graduate of a high 
school and has had some university work. 
Her knowledge of library technique was 
obtained through her own efforts by a 
study of books on the subject. She 
supplements the salary paid her as a 
librarian by teaching expression outside 
of school hours. A full-time librarian 
is not common in Tennessee high schools 
according to a survey of the high school 
library situation of the State made by the 
librarian of the Knoxville High School and 
reported in the 1924 annual report of the 
department of education. At that time 
replies received from 69 four-year county 
high schools showed only seven with full- 
time librarians. 





Based principally upon information supplied by 
W. E. Montgomery, principal of the Henderson (Tenn.) 
High School. 


The 2,000 volumes belonging to the 
library are catalogued and _ classified. 
Part of them are selected from a school 
library list compiled by the director of 
library extension in the State department 
of education. The library has in addition 
to these books a supply of current litera- 
ture that would do credit to a much larger 
library. Two daily papers and 24 maga- 
zines are received each month. 

The room in which the library is housed, 
illustrations of which accompany this 
article, is 40 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 
14 feet high. The woodwork is light oak, 
the color of the walls is buff, and the 
ceiling cream. The table, chairs, card 
catalogue cabinet, and charging desk are 
of the best quality. 


High School Serves Entire County 


In Tennessee, high schools not controlled 
by independent city districts are county 
high schools. It is possible to have 
several county high schools in one county. 
The high school at Henderson is the only 
high school in Chester County and for 
that reason pupils from all parts of the 
county attend it. Some of them drive 
back and forth daily from their homes to 


school; others live in town during the 
school week—some rooming and board- 
ing with private families and the rest 
doing light housekeeping in rented rooms, 

The high school touches the county not 
only through the pupils that attend it, 
but through its library, which serves 50 
per cent of all of the schools of the county. 
There are two reasons for this. First, 
some of the teachers are graduates of the 
high school and naturally turn to their 
alma mater for help. Second, Principal 
Montgomery takes an active part in the 
county teachers’ association and makes a 
special effort through this organization to 
inform the teachers of the service which 
they may receive through the high school 
library. It is common for the county 
teachers to consult the library during 
week ends and to request that books be 
sent them. 


Specially Helpful to Women's Clubs 


The library is used not only by school 
children, but by adults as well—particu- 
larly the members of women’s clubs in 
Henderson, who find it most helpful in 
arranging their programs. 

The parent-teacher association has a 
membership of 350 and an average 
attendance of 225 at its monthly meet- 
ings. In 1925 its net income was $3,600. 
It has already been pointed out that in 
that year it gave $1,655 to the high 
school library. But this is not the only 
way that it has helped the school and the 
community. It has donated money to 
paint the interior of the school building, 
to equip the home economics department, 
to add scientific equipment, to install 
drinking fountains; to grade, sod, and 














The library room is decorated with plants, pictures, and bas-reliefs 
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beautify the school campus; and to pur- 


chase three acres of land for a play- 
ground. Its efforts have not ceased with 
this. There is a movement on foot to 


build a community house in Henderson, 
the parent-teacher association has 
pledged half of the It raises its 
funds principally by charging admissions 
to local entertainments and by serving 


and 


cost. 


lunches. 


Bucknell Gives Credit for Superior 
Work 


Gradual of the number of 
semester hours required for graduation 
and at the same time a consistent eleva- 
tion of the standard of scholarship was 
announced recently by Bucknell Univer- 
Under the new plan 


reduction 


sity, Lewisburg, Pa. 
the number of hours will be 
steadily diminished from 128 to 120 for 
A. B. students, and for biology and engi- 
neering students to 144. 

Sixty (D) will continue the passing 
grade, but will not be sufficient to earn a 
diploma. To win a quality credit a stu- 
dent must earn 70 (C). Two quality 
credits will be given for 80 (B), and three 
quality credits for a grade of 90 (A). By 
a system of equalization, high marks made 
in some subjects may offset low marks in 
The graduating class of 1926 is 
not affected by the change, but members 
of the class of 1927 will be required to 
earn 30 quality credits and to complete 
126 semester hours of work. Installation 
of the system will be completed in four 
years, and students in the A. B. course 
graduating in 1930 must make a total of 
120 quality credits, and complete success- 
fully 120 semester hours of work. 


semester 


others. 
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Two Years’ Farm Experience Required by 
German Agricultural Schools 
Candidates for Admission Must Have Been Engaged in Agricultural Activities for Two 


Years After Completion of Time Spent in School. 


American Applicants are 


Affected by this Ruling 
By THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR 


CCORDING to the regulations for 
A the examination of students of 
agriculture at the agricultural 
high schools and the universities provided 
with agricultural institutes in Germany, 
the only students admitted to the exami- 
nations are those who, besides meeting the 
other conditions, have been engaged in 
agricultural pursuits for at least two 
years. This provision also applies to 
students from abroad. 

Only those will be considered as having 
been engaged in agricultural activities 
who have done so after completing their 
school studies. Activities in agricultural 
pursuits quring the time spent at school 

From an official letter to the Secretary of State. 


To Correlate Book Knowledge 
Practical Life 


A course in ‘‘the art of living,”’ open to 
juniors and seniors, has been inaugurated 
at Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn., in connection with the department 
of home economics. The purpose is to 
enlarge the student’s knowledge of pres- 
ent-day conditions and affairs in order 
that, as a cultured woman, she may 
correlate her book knowledge and the 
skills acquired in college with the world 


with 














The books of Chester County High School Library are catalogued 


or in studies or during the holidays can 
not be regarded as actual pursuit in the 
of the examination order. The 
evidence of actual activities is to be pro- 
duced through witnesses whose statement 
must be confirmed or certified hy 


sense 


authorities. 

The agricultural high schools and the 
universities provided with agricultural 
institutions have been instructed im- 


mediately to advise all foreigners who 
wish hereafter to have themselves en- 
rolled that they can not be admitted to 
the examination unless they produce the 
evidence of the required two-years’ 
practice in the sense of the foregoing 
remarks. 


of practical life that must be faced upon 
completion of her college career. The 
method employed is lecture and confer- 
ence, and 12 instructors representing the 
major departments of the college cur- 
riculum cooperate in the course, in as- 
sociation with the president of the college, 
and a physician and a lawyer from the 
outside. 

As introductory to the course, the 
philosophy of the essential unity of life is 
emphasized, followed by presentation of 
the principles of the sciences of geology, 
biology, chemistry, and physics. The 
social sciences, as embraced in the scope 
of home economics, including music, 
literature, and the fine arts, are then con- 
sidered, and the course is rounded out by 
a resurveying of the bearing of the entire 
course upon the whole problem of morals, 
ethics, and religion. Much reading, with 
critical reports and essays on the topics 
covered, is required for the successful 
completion of the course. It carries six 
points credit. 


i) 


Sixty stucexts, most of them teachers, 
are taking a courve in library methods in 
Portland, Oreg. This course is given 
under the auspices of the University of 
Oregon, and is one of the activities of 
“Portland Center.” Its origin was in 
the recognized need of a trained librarian 
in every large school, not only to have 
charge of the school library but also to 
teach the care of books, how to read, and 
how to find and use references and supple- 
mentary material. 








Some New Types of Equipment for 
Home Economics [leaching 


Content of Courses must be Changed to Provide for Junior High Schools. 
Used for Cooking and Sewing. Built-in Storage Places for Supplies. A Satisfactory Closet for Drying Towels. 
Standard Cooking Tables have been Developed. Unit Kitchen Laboratory with Four Home Kitchens 


By MAUD E. HAYES 


The Same Room may be Successfully 


Supervisor of Home Economics, Long Beach (Calif.) City Schools 


OURSES OF STUDY in home 

{ | economics have widened their 

outlook, and home making em- 

braces vastly more than “cooking” and 

“sewing”; correspondingly, types of 

equipment and housing of home econom- 

ies work are changing to meet the new 
ideals in teaching. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present 
a few of these changes which have been 
made in such equipment and housing 
plans during the past two or three years 
in a Pacific coast city public-school sys- 
tem. Thanks to a liberal board of edu- 
cation, a farseeing superintendent of 
schools, and helpful principals and teach- 
ers, the idea of home economics was well 
*‘sold’’ some years ago, so that no pioneer 
work was required when new conceptions 
of home making demanded financial sup- 
port in a school building program. 

The junior high or intermediate school 
has securely bridged the gap between the 
elementary and the senior high school, 
but courses in home economics must 
change their content to provide for this 
new arrival into the city school family. 
A change of content means other changes 
as well, and includes a different view 
point and a different goal. Perhaps the 
guiding principles in the teaching of home 
economics in the three divisions of the 
school system may be summed up in the 
three terms, “habituation,” “‘exploration,”’ 
“specialization.” 


Home-Making Room Larger than Classroom 


In the new elementary school whether 
the administration is of the platoon type 
or not, where the work is required in fifth 
and sixth grades, the classes in home 
making usually take half of one teacher’s 
time, so that the rooms may be used also 
by the special teacher of subnormal chil- 
dren who, in this school system, is a 
trained home economics teacher. The 
type of room which has been found to be 
most successful is that equipped for both 
cooking and sewing and simple house- 
work. Although the dimensions of rooms 
so equipped differ from the ‘‘room unit”’ 
of the average-sized classroom by having 
floor space of 25 by 48 feet, the equip- 
ment provides for the three phases of 
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work mentioned. Such a room has been 
recently planned and equipped for fifth 
and sixth grade classes in Whittier Ele- 
mentary School at Long Beach, and may 
be described as a satisfactory type of 
equipment. 

All the storage facilities are “built in’ 
with no extra partitions for closets or 
pantries, which reduces the initial build- 
ing cost and facilitates the routine of 
storing and distributing supplies. On 
the long inside wall of the room are a 
lavatory, two sinks with tiled drain 
boards, and a laundry tray at fhe end of 
each sink, cupboards over the drain 
boards, and ventilated apron and work- 
box lockers. At one end of the room is 
a “built in” for the storage of sewing 
supplies, occupying a space of 15 feet. 
This provides storage for hangers, shelves, 


, 


cupboards, drawers, place for paper roll, : 


and for a mirror in the door panel. 


Equipment of Built-In Type 


At the opposite end of the room are 
the kitchen built ins which include a 
towel-drying closet, a cooler, cupboards, 
and drawer space for food supplies and 
utensils, and a broom closet. This towel- 
drying closet seems to solve the dishtowel 
problem very satisfactorily. It is venti- 
lated above and below and was included 
in the architect’s plan and building speci- 


fications. There are 15 movable rods 
supported by slanted cleats allowing easy 
arrangement of towels, and double doors 
for convenience of access. For 45 towels 
folded lengthwise, the space of 25 by 36 
inches is sufficient, with 18 inches between 
the cleats. The rods must be at least 
an inch in diameter and finished, to pre- 
vent mildew or warping from damp towels. 
The floor is covered with linoleum and it 
will not be affected by the dripping from 
towels. In California the ventilated 
cooler is part of every home kitchen equip- 
ment, and it may be placed in the school 
kitchen next to the towel dryer. 


Tables Were Made in School Shops 


The tables were built in the city school 
carpenter shop. After several years of 
trial a cooking table has been standardized 
to fit the needs of elementary, junior and 
senior high-school classes, varying only in 
height and finish. Three types of top 
surfacing are being tested—namely, en- 
ameled iron, a composition of magnesite, 
and a linoleum composition. These tops 
are about the same in price, and the 
complete table, size 24 by 48 inches for 
the use of two pupils, can be built for 
$28. These tables are high enough from 
the floor for sweeping under them. There 
is space for stools, and if desired a rack 
for notebooks, vanity cases, etc., may 








The “home-making room ’’ is equipped for sewing and cooking 
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the sides. Molding and 
cutting are provided and the 
tables when placed back to back form a 
square 4 by 8 feet. They are portable, 
and may be arranged to suit any size or 


be attached at 
boards 


shape of room, and the arrangement may 
be eas modified. Small gas ranges 
about which the tables may be grouped 
are used instead of gas plates set on the 
tables. 


Sewing tables, also built in the school 
either 7 by 3 feet by 2 feet 6 


shop, are 


inches or 5 by 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, 
and have a slatted shelf underneath to 
hold workboxes and books, but not to 
hold the odds and ends which accumulate 
when the shelf has a solid bottom. Chairs 
and stools were purchased unfinished, 
and are finished to harmonize with the 
woodwork of the room. The cost of 
equipping such a home-making room for 
24 pupils was approximately $1,300, 
including sewing machines, $225; gas 














Dish towel drying closet and cooler 


ranges, $280; chairs, $100; stools, $50; 
cooking tables, $280; sewing tables, $80; 
utensils, dishes, silverware, etc., $275. 

In planning home-economics rooms for 
junior high schools, the exploratory nature 
of the work is kept in mind. Short-unit 
courses which provide experience in many 
home making must have a 
varied type of equipment to allow for 
such experiences and for the interpreta- 
tion of the rich satisfactions of “worthy 
much needed in 
our day when the broken home is becom- 
ing a serious social problem. 

The “unit kitchen” laboratory which 
has four home kitchens 8 by 11 feet, 
where three or four girls work together 
as ‘‘mothers and daughters,” seems to 
be a satisfactory arrangement, plus 
table and range accommodation for as 
many more girls to work in the center 
of the room, with sinks and laundry 
travs nearathand. Such an arrangement 
of the room means less expense and gives 


phases of 


home membership” so 








the younger and less experienced of the 
pupils an opportunity to work toward 
the occupation of the little kitchens, 
in which a different sense of responsibility 
and teamwork must be developed. In 
each unit kitchen is a lavatory, sink, 
laundry tray, cupboard, range, table, 
stools, and bulletin board; and the 
utensils are chosen to allow family-size 
recipes to be used. 

In planning such a room sufficient 
floor space should be provided for recita- 
tions, with small tables (which may also 
be used for serving meals) and chairs 
grouped before the blackboard for the 
lesson discussion before food preparation 
commences. Care should be taken to 
plan for low cupboards between kitchens 
so that the teacher may supervise the 
work more easily. Cupboards 4 feet 
high give ample room for utensils and 
dry groceries kept in each unit kitchen, 
and the top may be used for plants, 
reference books, etc. Besides the unit- 
kitchen laboratory, a second laboratory 
with unit-desk arrangement is useful 
for classes of seventh-grade girls. A small 
dining room between the two kitchens, 
with a separate entrance from the main 
corridor, and a pantry for china may be 
used for the more formal service of meals 
and for practice in housework, house- 
hold decoration and furnishing. 


Bathrooms Arranged for Class Demonstrations 


In the large junior high schools, two 
serving rooms are provided, and an extra 
room for varied uses which is called the 
“child care and home nursing room,” 
but it will accommodate also classes in 
household management, millinery, etc. 
It has a large storage closet to store 
portable beds, furniture, ete., when the 
room is used for recitations, and a good- 
sized bathroom adjoins it. The bathtub 
is placed next to the wall of the room and 
a sliding panel is arranged in the wall 
so that the nurse or teacher may demon- 
strate the bathing of a child or the care 
of the bathroom in view of the class 
seated beyond the sliding door. 
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In one corner of the room a nursery may 
be arranged with sereens for walls, the 
equipment consisting of crib, small furni- 
ture, Chase hospital doll, ete. Two single 
beds for use in bed making and in teaching 
care of the sick will also be provided so 
that the room will have sufficient equip- 
ment for its varied uses. In the new 
senior high school a room used for the 
same purposes contains a recessed closet 
large enough to hold two beds in up right 
position, in order that they may be 
quickly disposed of when not in use. 


Disadvantages of Model-Apartment Plan 


Such class rooms provide for most of the 
household problems of the family as they 
are included in the junior high school 
course of study; they take the place of the 
“model apartment’? which, notwith- 
standing its more unified plan, has the 
disadvantage that the rooms are too 
small to use except with small groups of 
girls. Because of this disadvantage it 
often falls into disuse. In one junior high 
school practice house, which is of the 
bungalow type, the living room is large 
enough to use for classes of average size, 
and has enough storage space to take care 
of sewing machines, fuiding tables, extra 
chairs, etc., when it is used for a dining 
room. 

In another junior high school, the prac- 
tice apartment is in one end of a new wing 
of the school and on one side of the inner 
hall are the quarters for the school nurse. 
The living room has a beamed ceiling and 
panelled walls, and in the walls are closets 
deep enough to stow away folding tables 
when not needed for class use. The 
chairs are of the Windsor type and har- 
monize with the rest of the furniture which 
includes a gate-leg table, two overstuffed 
fireside chairs, and two Windsor arm chairs. 
The home-size kitchen has three gas 
ranges placed side by side, and has work- 
ing space for 12 or 15 girls; by dividing the 
class into two groups for preparing and 
serving meals the average class may be 
kept at work with little confusion even 
though they are not working under labo- 
ratory conditions. 














—- 


Storage closets provide wardrobes, drawers, and shelves 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


pupils in the fundamentals and their application,” 
the use of tables and statistics, and the construction 
and interpretation of graphs. 


Payne, Artaur F. Methods of teaching 


Librarian Bureau of Education industrial subjects. New York, 
, yi at. McGraw-Hill book company, inc., 1926. 
Boraas, Jutivs, and Sevxe, GEoRGE select principles of social life obtained from the pure xx, 293 p. illus., tables, forms, 


A. Rural school administration and 
supervision. With introduction by 
Lotus D. Coffman. Boston, New York 
[ete.]; D. C. Heath and company 
[1926]. xii, 260 p. tables. 12°. 
President Coffman says that in order to bring the 
rural schools up to the required standard of effi- 
ciency, an improvement of their administration 
and supervision is required. The best schools are 
the best supervised schools. The authors of this 
text on the administration and supervision of rural 
schools have consequently treated a problem which 
is a matter of interest and concern to every one 
They have brought to bear upon the situation a 
wide experience, the knowledge and technique of 
the science of education, and a social point of view. 


MANUEL L. Philippine 
studies in mental measurement. With 
an introduction by Arthur 8. Otis 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 
book company; Manila, Philippine 
book company, 1926. xiv, 175 p. 
tables, forms, diagrs. 12°. 

After briefly sketching the history and develop- 
ment of the testing movement, and discussing the 
application of tests and measurements to American 
educational practice, the author takes up the appli- 
cation of standard tests to Philippine public-school 
problems. In examining the applicability of these 
tests to the Filipino, the book presents comparative 
and diagnostic studies of the Haggerty tests, with 
summary and conclusions. An appendix gives 
reproductions of the tests mentioned. 


Drew, Lavwan Curtis. Individual 


gymnastics; a handbook of corrective 
and remedial gymnastics. 3d_ ed., 
thoroughly revised. Philadelphia and 
New York, Lea & Febiger, 1926. 
276 p. front., illus. 8°. 

In view of the important service to the hygiene 
of modern life, particularly modern urban life, which 
is rendered by properly applied corrective and 
developmental gymnastic work, this book now 
embodying the latest material on the subject by 
a specialist of much experience meets a need in the 
field of physical education. 


_ 


Morrison, Henry C. 


science of sociology that have any bearing upon 
education, and to interpret them in such a way 
that they may become a part of educational sociol- 
ogy 


‘pp, CHaRLES Husparp. The psychol- 
ogy of social institutions. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1926. ix, 
346 p. illus. 12°. 

Present-day psychology is in the main a psychol- 
ogy of the individual. This volume undertakes 
to develop a system of psychology which will show 
that social consciousness, instead of being something 
vague and intangible, is one of the most active and 
potent facts in the world, expressing itself in certain 
institutions which are quite as real as the individ- 
ual’s habits and organs of sense. A somewhat 
specialized treatment of a few of the social institu- 
tions is here given, in order to exhibit the methods 
of this branch of psychology, and more especially 
for the purpose of indicating certain practical ap- 
plications which grow directly out of the discussion 
of social institutions. 


The practice of 
teaching in the secondary school. Chi- 
eago, Ill, The University of Chicago 
press [1926] viii, 661 p. tables, diagrs. 
R°. 

Professor Morrison defines the secondary school 
as that region in the process of education within 
which the pupil is capable of study, but incapable 
of systematic intellectual growth without the con- 
stant guidance of the teacher—that is, the period 
from about the beginning of the fourth grade to 
about the end of the junior college. His analysis 
of teaching procedure in this volume therefore covers 
a very large part of the entire course of formal educa- 
tion. Everywhere prevalent in modern schools 
the author finds mere lesson learning and perform- 
ance requirements, without development in the 
pupils of adaptation ability or the power of inde- 
pendent thought. The true function of the second- 
ary school is to train pupils how to study, develop- 
ing in them the inclination to attack their world 
through study, and finally enabling them to formu- 
late their own problems and study at the level of 
self-dependence. In this connection, emphasis is 
laid upon the importance of forming right habits of 
reading. Believing that secondary education must 
be organized to teach directly the true learning prod- 
ucts, the author develops a control technique, an 


diagrs. 8°. 


This is a eq@panion volume to the author’s 
Administration of vocational education, and organi- 
zation of vocational guidance. Dr. David Snedden 
contributes an introduction. The text in the first 
place states the commonly accepted principles of 
method analytically and extensively, and applies 
them to teaching in industrial schools of various 
types. In the second place, a large variety of tested 
devices are arrayed. In the third place, the pos- 
sibilities of job analysis as the most promising means 
of improving upon teaching method for the future 
are opened up. Attention is also given to the rating 
and observation of teachers, and reading lists are 
supplied. 


Problems in educational administration; 


by George D. Strayer—N. L. Engel- 
hardt, and J. R. McGaughy, Carter 
Alexander, Paul R. Mort, of the staff 
of Teachers College, and Frank W. 
Hart, Fletcher Harper Swift, visiting 
professors in Teachers College, 1924— 
1925; with the cooperation of many 
graduate students and superintendents 
of schools. New York city, Bureau of 
publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1925. xvii, 755 p. 
tables, diagrs., maps, plans. 8°. 


Students who are preparing to become school 
superintendents especially require practical training 
in the solution of actual problems arising in adminis- 
trative work, so that they may acquire the necessary 
techniques. This fact is receiving increasing atten- 
tion from teachers colleges in general, and in partic- 
ular from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
which has issued the volume under consideration, 
containing statements of 116 problems covering 
various aspects of school administration. About 
half of the problems presented have been tried out in 
teachers college courses, and the entire collection is 
now submitted for criticism to the profession. Each 
problem is provided with suitable documentary 
material and with a bibliography of scientific studies 
bearing onit. In attacking the problem, the student 
is expected to use and organize the scientific material 
available. Practice in field work is held to be the 
logical next step after the student has gained con- 
siderable command of the field through the solution 
of problems in the classroom. 


Emme, Earte Epwarp and Srevick, 
Pavut Raymonp. An introduction to 
the principles of religious education. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1926. 285 p. 12°. 


This work applies the most important findings 


operative technique, and an administrative tech- 

nique which subordinate performance and the RosINnsoN, JAMES Harvey. An intro- 
learning of lessons to the attainment of genuine . . 

adaptations in the pupfl. duction to the history of western 

Europe. II. The emergence of exist- 

Newcoms, Rautrpxw S. Modern methods ing conditions and ways of thinking. 

of teaching arithmetic: Boston, New 


of scientific study to the religious educative process, 
and undertakes to form a correlated system of funda- 
mental ideas by which particular theories and 
efforts in religious education may be guided and 
tested. The material here offered has been tried 
out by actual use in various educational institutions. 


Goop, Atvin. Sociology and education; 


sociology from the viewpoint of educa- 
tion. New York and London, Harper 
& brothers, 1926. xxvii, 589 p. 8°. 
The thesis of this book is that social life is possible 
only through social contacts of individuals, and that 
social contacts are made more efficient through 
education, which in turn is obtained largely through 
social contacts. The author’s primary plan is to 


York fetc.] Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany [1926] xv, 353p. tables, diagrs. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 


The conclusions of many scientific studies as to 
arithmetical instruction, which psychologists and 
students of education have in recent years been 
making, are applied in this volume to the teaching 
of arithmetic in our schools. Significant modern 
conceptions concerning the principles and methods 
of teaching arithmetic are embodied in the chapters 
dealing with “Socialization and correlation of 
arithmetic,” “The psychology of arithmetic,”’ 
“Drill in arithmetic,” ‘‘ Problem-solving,” “‘ Appli- 
cation of percentage,” “‘ Measuring the ability of 


Completely revised and enlarged ed. 
Boston, New York [etec.] Ginn and 
company [1926] x, 586, xxviii p. 
maps. 8°. 

Recognizing that the increase of scientific know}- 
edge is the chief distinguishing characteristic of the 
age in which we live, this volume, which relates 
mainly to the development and spread of European 
civilization during the past two centuries, presents a 
rather broader conception of history than that 
hitherto current in our colleges. It includes a concise 
survey of the growth of knowledge, as well as the 
political and economic changes. Among the sub- 
jects handled are the new methods of studying the 
mind, importance of childhood, and the problems 
of education. 
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Knowledge, However Exact, Is Secondary 
| toa I rained Mind 


AF en a ee ee 


om SCHOOLS do more than merely transmit knowledge 
and training ; they are America itself in miniature, where, 


in a purer air and under wise guidance, a whole life of citizen- 





ship is levied experimentally with its social contacts, its recrea- 





| tions, its ethical problems, its political practice, its duties, and 
its rewards. Ideals are developed that shape the whole adult 
life. Experience is gained that is valuable fot all the years of 
maturity. I should be one of the last persons in the world to 
belittle the importance of the exact knowledge that teachers 
impart to their pupils—as an engineer I set a high value upon 
precise information—but knowledge, however exact, is second- 
ary to a trained mind and serves no useful purpose unless it 
is the servant of an ambitious mind, a sound character, and 


an idealistic spirit. Social values outrank economic values. 





| Economic gains, even scientific gains, are worse than useless 
| if they accrue to a people unfitted by trained character to use 
| and not abuse them. Your work, then, is of three categories: 

The imparting of knowledge and a trained mind, the training 
| of citizenship, and the inspiring of ideals. | should rank them 
in that ascending order. And our Nation owes you a debt of 


gratitude for your accomplishments in them. 


—HERBERT HOOVER 









































